Spring many come and summer may go, but we grind bones for- 
ever. 
Three pounds for ten—Nine for twenty-five 


EA80N & LAVAYEA 
- 
'C|TY 


Buttermilk. From »B. & F.» ranch. On sa.« 


City Market. 
EASON & LAVAYEA 


.LEY 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


•'x•l"l•-'•N-'^'•'»-'^x*>•''•*»'^•^'~•^-•^^ 
RICHARD \V. GROOM, Mus.B. 


TEACHER OF PIANO, VIOLIr 
AND WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Studio, corner Fourth and Center SU 


Phone 269. 


f HOMAS. TREVOR 


TEACHER OF THE ART 


OF VOCALIZATION 


The singing voice correctly placed an 


perfected. 


Studio on East Center Street, Covina 


Telephone 2261. 


REED & JENNINGS, 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEON! 


J. D. REBD 
G. D. JBNNING 


8-10 a m 
10-12 m 


2-4 p m, 7-8 p m 
4-6 p m 


Offices in Reed blk., Phone 40. Resi 
dence of Dr. Reed E. Badillo st. Phone 
48; Residence of Dr. Jennings on 
Reynolds addition, E. Badillo St 
Phone 299. 


COVINA. CAL. 


DR. J- C. GOODELL 


OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIAN 


Office, First National Bank Build 


Ing. Office 
phone, 176, Residence 


phono, 185. 
Covina, Cal. 


£)R. CHARLES FINGERLE 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


Residence and treating rooms, 108 
Cottage Drive, opp. Hotel Vendome 
Telephone 250. 


F. J. CLINE, 


—DENTIST— 


Office-.,hours— 8:30 to 12; 1 to 4. 


;;- 
• 
Home 'Phone 47 


Office: Bank Blk., 
- 
Covina, Cal 


. £. FRED ASCHENBRENNER 


DENTIST 


Office hours, 8:30 to 12 and 1 till 4. 


Phones: Office, 184; Res., 5105. 


Office over Argus Block. 


£)R. E. V. RICE 


DENTIST 


Office in Duller Bldg., over Warner 


Whitsel & Co.'s. 


Phone 285 
Covina, Cal 


QAIL & PENCE 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Notary Public 


Phone 1039 


Reed Block 
Covina, Cal 


BLENDED PERFUME OF ORANGE 


SPRAY AND BLOSSOMING ROSE 


Month of Nature's Perfection In Flowering 


Things Brings Many To Covina Valley 


"Roselands" Is Mecca of Flower-Lover. 


JV\RS. E. C. CLOSSOX, 


DOMESTIC XURSE. 


Ten years' experience. 


Residence, East Puente street. 


Phone 4119. 


ft. R. S.VOWDEX, 


CHEMIST A\D SOIL ENGINEER 
320 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Engagements Solicited. 


Send -for instructions for sampling 
Phones: A8017 and Main 622. Resi- 


dence 25113. 


S GRACE DEA:V OUTLAND. 
Seal]) 
and Facial 
Massage, 


Shampooing, Manicuring 
Room 
ft 
Phone f.r. 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Covina Cal 


SPRING TIME 


KODAKS 


PREMOS 
BROWNIES 


FILM-VELOX. 


KODAK VELVET GREEN 


AZO PAPERS 


DEVELOPING TANKS 
Fun—Good Times—Fun 


AT 


170—Phones—752 


Portraits always a specialty. 
(. W. locker's Studio 


Phone 170 
Covina, Gal. 


Hundreds of people sauntered about 


through 
the 
beautiful 
grounds of 


"Roselands," last Sunday afternoon, 
attracted by the roses there, now in 
most gorgeous bloom. Mr. and Mrs 
George Griffiths were informal hosts 
to people from all over the valley and 
from Los Angeles, who 
had 
been 


brought 
thither 
by the 
rumors of 


the 
splendid 
floral display. 
The 


hedge of roses about the forty acres 
of oranges at this ranch on Lark El- 
len street, is one of the most wonder- 
ful sights in all the San Gabriel val- 
ley. 


It would be impossible for anyone, 


save perhaps Mr. Griffiths himself or 
a landscape gardener, to name the 
roses in this beautiful display, but the 
visitors are not so particular about 
names, as a "rose by any name will 
smell as sweet." Besides the continu- 
ous flash of red, pink, gold, white and 
colorful shadings that is running up 
:he wire fences along the border of 
:he ranch, there are rare flowers of 
every kind in the gardens that Mr. 
Griffiths has planted about his house. 
Mr. Griffiths Is devoted to flowers and 
rare shrubbery. 
He 
has 
gathered 


carefully from every part of the trop- 
es and semi-tropics, the flowers and 
shrubs that thrive the best in the 
varm climate, and he has succeeded 
n assembling them so that the re-1 
suit is beautiful and satisfying. 
No 


man ever chose a better name for 
lis ranch than "Roselands," the name I 
hat reads in gold letters .over the 
arched entrance to, this home. 


Wl'Jle tlje flowers in .other parts 


'f the Covina valley are perhaps not 
n such a mass of profusion as are 
een at the Griffiths ranch, the roses 
re found everywhere, acting as beau- 
iful hedges for the orange groves. 
Scarcely a ten acre grove in the valley 
ut what is adorned now with flaming 
olors of semi-tropical flowers. Flow- 
rs are climbing the wire fences a- 
out the ranches, bordering the road- 
vays and parking places, until the city 
nd country presents the appearance 
f a continuous plat of rose-gardens, 
•ith the green of the groves giving 


striking contrast. With the per- 


ime of the red and yellow and white 
lossoms is also interminbled that of 
le orange blossoms, which are just 
oming to the height of bloom. The 
blossoms are about a month later than 
usual this season, owing to the late 
rains, and also because the season 
has remained cool up until the fast 
iwo weeks. 


Everywhere one sees great banks of 


the Lady Banckshia roses climbing 
over trellises in a riot of white or 
gold, and here and there the stately 
and beautiful "Magna Charta," and the 
Marie Henrietta. The Le Marque rose 
is popular in the valley, and may be 
found in many places, while some have 
planted the Madam Caroline Testout 
and the Victoria Kaiserine. "The For- 
ester" rose is just now in bloom, and 
exclamations 
of delight are heard 


everywhere that the semi-tropic "Gold 
of Ophir" is blooming. This last rose 
is a most desirable one, as those who 
'• 


have it say it is most prolific in blos- 
soms, and when the bloom is young 
it is a deep golden. Later, as it gets 
older, the blossoms enlarge and are 
not so beautifully symmetrical, but 
when the bud is plucked as it is 
about to open, it unfolds in the house 
with the most delicate lines, and a 
faint and satisfying perfume. 


Then there are the P.ride roses and 


•mother that is not so well known, the 
'Woctlon," an English rose that is 
showing up finely in this valley. The 
"Ulrich Brunei-," its mate, the "Ce- 
cil Hruner," are very popular little 
roses, profuse in blossoming, and to 
be found everywhere, banked on high 
trellises, or climbing into the second 
story of the ranch houses. Sonic love 
the ".Marshall Xeill." n rose t h a t is 
stately and d i s t i n c t l y a rose in all its 
respects, and the old-fashioned cling 
to a love of 
Hi:' ^yringia, or mock 


rose, that is found about m a n y ranch 
bouses. 


A rancher brought in a bunch 
<,;' 


roses to the Argus office the other 
day, which he said were the "Papa 
<|ontier," ;;nd other* bid for admira- 
tion in a hundred different 
varieties 


t h a t , sa t'o 


at,^ so fin- as names, slip ti,,. memo- 
. The IlmveriiiK almond comes oui 


each spring to claim its iust due of 


l-'i'liiiiration. 
Along the cement walls 


"1 the orange ram-lies, 
where 
the 


raticber.-.; hav.. built e x p e n s i v e "lunis" 
lo keep tlie si(;rm-wa:er from 
wash- 


ing 
t i n - ranches, ,,,,,. 
m a v 
s,,(. ,|H. 


creeping purple mo.s>,, ;i sin ci- s of i l l - - 
ice-plant, and 
arbors arc 
.J.IM 
now 


gorgeous w i t h the w h i n - and purple 
wisteria. 


Hardly would it si cm necessary lo 


mention die ; . c r a n i u m . I'm- t h i s 
i l o v \ - 


}er is taken as a m a i l e r of course, Imi 
' t l i e writer *aw a hedge ol it on the 


f "'.ooil 
Koads" 
i.'oiilevanl 
yesie.-da.v 
| I bat «a:, iil:-.: a mi;,. uf Jk-jvelv-b!;'./- 


ing 
fire, 
and 
the 
public 
library 


grounds in Covina arx< bright and 
blooming with them. The geranium 
grows everywhere that it is placed 
regardless of water, but of course 
doing better with care and cultiva 
tion. It is always the signal for as 
tonishment on the part of the east 
erner, when he sees geranium stalks 
rising ten feet in the air, loaded with 
blossoms. But, like many other plants 
it is thought to be inadvisable to al- 
low them to grow so rankly, and the 
trained gardener keeps .his gerani 
urns constantly replanted and at a 
low point, where they are most pro- 
fuse with blossoms. All that is neces- 
sary to plant a geranium is to break 
off a piece of the stalk and stick it 
into the moist soil. 


The easier lilies are late this year, 


and that is the reason why they are 
in splendid bloom at this time. They 
vie with the calla, which is ' really 
more to be depended upon, and is bet- 
ter-loved by the landscape gardener, 
as it blooms practically all the time 


Out in the hills, the green hills 


south of town, the wild poppy, the Cal- 
ifornia golden .poppy, is now at the 
heighth of its blooming. Acres of it 
may be seen for miles, its blooming 
giving the illusion of a fire that Is 
creeping up the hillside. The Califor- 
nia poppy draws many hundreds of 
sightseers to the Covina bills. They 
come into town, loaded down with 
bunches of them, which at about four 
o'clock in the. evening, close their 
petals and sleep until the'sun shines 
*gajn. Ppppies in Y,a.3.e& ?']eep, tight- 
ly rolled until the morning, when they 
open again, as fresh as if in the 
chosen beds in the hillsides. 


Then there is the flower that brings 


derision and contempt upon its head 
when the rancuer gazes upon it—the 
wild mustard, which gets into the 
grain and grass. But the lover of 
flowers finds much to admire in acres 
of it growing in waste places or on 
vacant land. In the cool canyons of 
the hills on the south the flower hunt- 
ers have also found great amounts of 
white and blue violets, and they bring 
home the plants to transplant. Then 
there is also the wild shalott and the 
little birdseye, while the burr clover 
and filaree is knee-deep on th emer- 
ald hills. 


Over the whole valley the heavy 


incense 
of the orange 
and lemoi 


blossoms, floats like a promise 
o 


peace. It is flower-time in Covina, anc 
the jaded city people know it. Everj 
car brings in many of them, and they 
rove about the country boulevards 
plucking where they will, 
for 
the 


Southern California flowers are prac- 
tically free to all, wherever they are 
found, providing that they are not 
gathered ruthlessly. And the flower 
seekers are very kind to the blos- 
soms, as a rule, so that the ranchers 
have had nothing to regret in being 
generous to the general public. 


District Attorney Fredericks Stands 


Firm For Country Districts in 


Garbage Fight. 


* 


SAFE WITH TAFT. 


President Taft 
spoke 
from 


the presidential train at River- 
side last October as follows: "I 
have just ridden through your 
beautiful orange groves and see 
how you have made the desert 
bloom like a rose. 
The tariff 


on your citrus fruits is in danger 
and if over the protection for 
this growing industry is taken 
from you, and my veto will save 
it, you shall have that veto." 


In an address 
delivered by 


i. he president in Los 
Angeles 


during his last visit in South- 
ern California in October last 
year, he pledged himself une- 
quivorubly to assist always iuso- 
I'ar as it shall be in his'power, 
lo protect the lemon growers of 
t h i s 
section against 
u n j u s t i f i - 


able tariff tinkering. 


3irths. 


To Mr. and Mrs. John Koch, on Sat- 


urday, April L'T. a daughter. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer, on 


Sunday, April i;S, a son. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Emmanuel Angu- 


i lu, Tuesday, April 30, a daughter. 


Linoleum Prices Advancing. 


wholesale pi-ire r,f linoleum ad- 


several o u t s May linst, w i t h 


< i s or a f u r t h r - r rise. 
\\'<> have 


stuck of desirable- patterns a! 
t'er low p r i i - i - H . but it is selling 
d we ia:iy lie compelled to ad- 
in ices shortly. Now is a ;;oo'l 
o buy. Covina 
Kit rn in ire Co. 


term.--. 
We 
i',i\ o hank 
credit 


J 


l,( >ST~-Cocker spaniel female pup- 


P.-. 
K e t m n ID M. l.eouhardt, Covina. 


Thd citizens of the country dis 


trlcts have a champion in District 
Attorney John D. Fredericks, who has 
put the ultimatum straight up to the 
city of Los Angeles on the question 
nioJ- e* ee*dme °f Garbage to hogs 
District 
Attorney 
Fredericks 
has 


shown himself impartially a represen- 
tative of the county, meaning that he 
represents Los Angeles city as well 
but understands that the county at 
large has rights that the Angle City 
must not encroach upon. 


In an interview granted on Monday 


morning by the district attorney to 
Mayor Thum of Pasadena and J L 
Matthews of Covina, District Attorney 
Fredericks said: 


"The plea that -Los Angeles city is 


putting up that it is impossible to take 
care^f this garbage without more time 
to prepare, is nonsense, and I have pa- 
pers here to show that it is non- 
sense. I have myself secured an op- 
tion With a railroad company to take 
this garbage to the ocean front 
I 


have secured an option with ship-own- 
ers to take this garbage twenty miles 
out to sea. I have sent a representa- 
tive from this office to Oakland, which 
city is 
taking its garbage twenty 


miles, out to sea, and the city of Oak- 
land granted my 
representative 
a 


thorough inspection of the system The 
statement of Los Angeles city officials 
that the dumping of garbage in the 
ocean is not feasible, is a mistake It 
is entirely feasible. It can be done 
and if the ordinance is not obeyed I 
am ready to start dumping this gar- 
bage into the ocean in three days 
The county will take care of the city 
garbage in the event that the city 
does not act promptly." 


This statement from the district 


attorney shows 
the 
county exectly 


where he stands, and his solution of 
hecj garbage .problem, after the city 
ot ^08 Angeles has baen juggling with 
t for seven months, shows %ie dis- 
rict attorney to be by far the most 
able executive in the county and city, 
and a man who sees justice clearly' 
vlnch is something which cannot be 
aid of the board of public utilities 
>f the city of Los Angeles. Mayor 
Alexander of Los Angeles has chang- 
^d his attitude concerning the gar- 
>age question, and now shows a ten- 
ency to prod his public utilities board 
nto some action that will meet with 
the approval of the county. He has 
urged them to get busy. 


As a result of a conference held in 


the district attorney's office with Los 
Angeles city officials Tuesday, the dis- 
trict attorney has agreed to give Los 
Angeles a few days of grace, provid- 
ing that the officials get busy imme- 
diately and solve this garbage ques- 
tion. While the city of Los Angeles 
has had several months to get ready 
to obey the ordinance, which goes in- 
to effect on May first, the district at- 
torney feels that he can grant them 
a few days more, but he intimates 
that it will be but a few days only. 
In the meantime, he is perfecting his 
system by which the county will han- 
dle the city garbage, and a failure to 
comply with the ordinance will mean 
prosecution of the city officials, which 
may result in counts brought both 
criminal and civil. 


In an article in the Los Angeles 


Times on Wednesday 
morning, 
it 


speaks of the granting of a few days 
time by District Attorney Fredericks, 
and reviews the situation as follows: 


In the afternoon Humphreys and 


Shenk went out to the hog farm near 
Covina to make a general inspection 
and to see the exact situation over 
which complaint has been made. Ev- 
ery effort is to be made to keep the 
dace in as unobjectionable a condi- 
ion as possible. 


District Attorney Fredericks has a- 


greed that there shall be no drastic 
iction on his part for ten days or 
onger, possibly, and in the meantime, 
'ity Attorney Shenk is to give to the 
ioard of Public Works an opinion as 
o the 
validity of the county ordi- 


ance. The District Attorney wrote to 
he .Mayor yesterday that ho has no 
'esire tu force a light between the 
i i y and county and hopes that an un- 
erriiaiiding may be reached that will 


prevent such a situation. The Mayor 
referred him to Humphreys and the 
city attorney, and the conference was 
the result. 


It has been suggested that it is pos- 


sible within a very few days to make 
arrangements for 
the transportation 


of garbage to the sea and have it car- 
ried out and dumped in deep water. 
Humphreys yesterday stated that he 
would not consider such a plan, as it 
has been tried in many places and 
found a failure. He said that in New 
Vork City it was tried, the garbage 
being carried thirty miles to sea, but 
complaint, was made that the insol- 
uble refuse was carried back to the 
shore line and became a beach nui- 
sance. Large Knglish coast cities also 
tried this plan, says Humphreys, and 
failed. 


He expects to make a thorough in- 


.-••I'ei lion of reduction plants operated 
in the large cities of the ICast next 
m o n t h , and as soon as possible there- 
a f t e r delinite plans will be made for 
the city's new system of caring for 
its garbage. 


fresjWegetables 
Every Mornin 
—— 
« 


No More Wilted Garden Truck 


ONE RESULT OF THE NEW COUNTY HIGHWAY. 


We have recently succeeded in getting in touch 


with the auto-truck vegetable delivery operating out 
of Los Angeles. These great vans load every morn- 
ing at daylight with the very pick of the market and 
by 7:30 a. m. are at our store with their fresh, green 
vegetables of every kind. We get just enough for the 
one day and you are able to have the articles the 
same day they are taken from the gardens. 


Prices are just the same as before. 


Purveyors of Pure Foods. 
£i 6 £' 


Phone—Private Exchange 44. 


THAT EXTgA QUART 


of milk, cream or buttermilk that you wanted cnni'ii hair 
the City Market. The "B. & F » 
Y® 
. 


and leaves us a big supply, which 
r 


your meat order. It's an accommodation we think7 IB 


p 
^ , 
CITY 
MARKET 
Eason & Lavayea. 


,. 
obtajned at 


>****«*«*****<^^ 


i 
I! 


DIRECTORS 


G. E. Anderson 
C. F. CIupp 
.T. R. Elliott 
W. H. Holliday 
W. M. Griswold 


Marco H. Hellmar 
H. M. Houser 
J. O. Houser 
C. Menefec 
C. S. Beardslcy 


A. P. Kcrckhoft 


W. H. HOLLIDAY. President 
MARCO H. HELLMAM. Vice Pres 
W. M. GRISWOLD. Vice Pres. 
M. LEONHARDT. Cashier 
ROBERT M. PHILLEO. Asst. Cash. 


Capita! and Surplus, $120,000 


Covina tPalky Savings 


Covina, Cal. 


DIRECTORS 


Geo. E. Anderson 
W. H. Holliday 


J. R. Elliott 
H. M. Houser 


Marco H. Heltman 
A. P. Kerckhoff 


W. M. Griswold 


OFFICERS 


A. P. KERCKHOFF. President 
W. M. GRISWOLD. Vice President 
M, LEONHARDT Cashier 


Capital and Surplus, $50.000 


i 
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Beauty In 


Jewelry 


d(H's not necessarily mean ex- 
pensiveness. We prove that by 
the great variety of really pret- 
ty things we offer at exceeding- 
ly moderate prices. 


Of course there is a figure 


below which it is unsafe to go 
if you want good jewelry. 
Our 


prices are the lowest that relia- 
ble jewelry can be sold for. 


"ASK YOUR NEIGHBORS ABOUT US." 


Finchs' Jewelry Store 


r,pAT,TTA™ WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS, ENGRAVERS 


Phone 42. 


Don't Forget Your Bank Credit 


Checks. 


•"•'~v. -.'liawAfyv-" w- .-j 


LIVE NEWS FROM VALLEY POINTS 


IRWINDALE. 
to Puente street, near Lark Ellen ave- 
nue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Jones of Clare- 


The Ladies' Aid society met Thurs- 


day afternoon with Mrs. Hortoa at 
her home on Clark street. 


sections of streets, avenues and al- 
leys (except the intersection of Cit- 
rus Avenue with said San Bernardino 
Saturday night Mr. and Mrs. Georg3 j Road) by grading and paving with 


Covert of Covina, Miss Sara Heath, i crushed rock, crushed rock screen- 
Miss Hazel Power of this place and 
Lieut. Heath of Los Angeles, enjoyed 
a. theater party at one of the city 


ings and asphaltic oil to the official 
line and grade in accordance with the 


j profile and 
plan and 
cross-sections 
Simpson was crowded Tuesday after- I l n o n t ;uul Mi"s Mamie Douglass o f i j , 
,.,' 
. 


noon when the Irwindale Miscellany i Hollywood, were Sunday guests of J. : 
;', ^ ' 
.._, 
r.nilntv 
~v.,nlirlQHnn J ?r ~ 
WOrk °" flle in the offlce of 


club entertained at its annual Reci-1 w- Heath, and wife. 
^avrbeen the s°"b1pct o*Th?orh?nei therFlty Engineer of said city, (said 


proci.y Day. Delegates and friends! .Mr. and Mrs. George T. Hrown are ! Ser e,t"? thSVammar *^l£^^ ^™^ ^'^ ^ 
from eighteen neighboring clubs were ' visiting Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Brown ; past week. 
present. 
Yellow and white, the f.-lub:"f Calexico. 
i 
Lieut liea 


colors, were effectively used in the j 
— 
i his 


WEST COVINA. 


The Parent-Teachers' association of 


the Irwindale school gave a picnic at 
Fish canyon Wednesday. A long pro- 
cession of automobiles bore a merry 
crowd of over a hundred of the pu- 
pils and their friends to their desti- 
nation. 


Services at the Bassett schoolhouse 


were conducted Sunday by the Rev. 
Post and wife of Pasadena, who left 
Thursday as missionaries to Egypt, 


Angeles and Rev. and Mrs. Doak of 
Pasadena. 


Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf are building j 


a bungalow on their property on El- 
liott street. 


Mis-.s Fisher of Los Angeles is vis- 


iting her sister, .Mrs. E. E. Klotsky, 
who is convalescing from a long ill- 
ness. 


Mr. r.lancett made a business trip 


to Arizona last week. 


Friday, while unloading hay at the 


"li. & F." ranch, E. G. Freeman caught 
the thumb of his right hand in a pul- 
ly, and it was so badly lacerated that 
its amputation was necessary. 


Daniel Wig has purchased 
a 
five 


passenger Overland automobile. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Martin of Long 


Beach, who resided until a few months 
ago on Sunset avenue, left this week 
for Montana, where the.v will spent 
the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Stephens and Miss 


Sue Burt of Pasadena were guests 
Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hurst. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Morris hnd with 


them Sunday C. M. Harris and wife 
of Los Angeles. 


Sunday guests at the home of Jacob 


Haley and wife were: Mr. and Mrs. 
O. N. Scherer, C. A. Schultz of Los 
Angeles and Mr. and Mrs. L. O'Harie 
of Eaglo Rock. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Johnson enter- 


tained late, last week Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lee of Whittier. 


Miss French of Los Angeles, assist- 


ant at the Irwindale school, is mak- 
ing her home temporarily with 
-Mr. 


and Mrs. C. C. Stevens. 


At tho election of officers held on 


Wednesday of last week, the Parent- 
Teachers' association elected for the 


decorations and 
refreshments. 
The 


program, which proved a source of 
pride to the club members and an en- 
joyment to the guests, was as fol- 
lows: piona solo, Mrs. F. L. Worley of 
Irwindale; vocal solo, Mrs. J. M. Whit- 
sel of San Dimas: piano solo, Mrs. 
Herman Headley of Covina; address, 
Mrs. 
C. Hart well of Pasadena, vice- 


president of the Los Angeles district 
of California Federation of Women's 
clubs: vocal solo, Miss Clara LaFetra 
of Glendora; piano solo, Miss Hazel 
Hff-h of Azusa, and whistling solo by 
Miss Clara LaFetra. 


Harold and Cyril Sherwood enter- 


tained the Berean club Saturday even- 
ing. After the business meeting the 
lollowing program, games and refresh- 


were enjoyed: vocal solo, Miss 


Dolly Woody; reading, Edward Bar- 
low; 
piano solo, Miss 
Marie Till; 


piano solo, Miss Rebekah Bolander; 
reading, Cyril Sherwood. Those pres- 
ent were: the Misses Marie and Dora 
Till. Marina and Josephine Shultis, 
Verna \Vendling, Essie Power, Dolly 
Woody. Agnes Schilling, Rebekah Bo- 
lander, Corina Root, Muriel Sherwood, 
and Messrs. Earl Miller, Arthur, Ed- 
ward and Elliott Barlow and Sam 
Woody. 
The next meeting will be 


held Saturday, the eleventh, with .Miss 
Bolander. 


L. H. Root reports the sale of nine 


and one-half acres on Orange avenue, 
the property of Mrs. Mary Skillman, 
to Milton Kauffman of the Kauffman 
Investment Company 
for 
$8,000.00. 


The place is improved with a six- 
roomed house and deciduous orchard. 
The Skillman family will give posses- 
sion July 1st. In the near future Mr. 
Kauffman will open a street through 
his subdivision between Puente and 
Orange avenues. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Carron and chil- 


dren are at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Barnes after having spent sev- 
eral months in Pasadena. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swallow were 


visited this week by the hitter's moth- 
er, Mrs. Cameron, and sister, Mrs. 
John Adams of Los Angeles. 


Mrs. 
Lydia Keepin arrived a 
feu- 


days ago from Oak Park, Illinois, to 
make her home in this vicinity. At 
present Mrs. Keepin and her children 
are visiting their relatives, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Girod. 


Mrs. John Lang was among those 


from this place who attended the Il- 
linois picnic held Saturday at the In- 
dian village. 


Prof. Titus of Seattle was the guest 


Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Over- 
holtzer and Miss Mabel Wilson of 
Long Beach. 
< 


Mrs. Daniel Reichard spent the lat- 


ter part of the week visiting her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Emma Canfleld of Alhambra. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Searcy, re- 


cent arrivals from Missouri, who are 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Heath, 
spent the week-end with friends liv- 
ing at Anaheim. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. (',. Suavely and 


children of 
Huntington 
Park were 


guests at the C. H. Suavely home over 
Sunday. 


Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 


t-hie Vincent entertained with a de- 
lightful Spanish dinner. Their guests 
were: Mr. and Mrs. D. W. McDannald 
of Santa Ana, Mrs. Mary Nicol of 
Long Beach, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Sitton, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Wood- 
worth, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Nicol, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alton Vincent and Mrs. E. 
E. Williams. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Aschenbren- 


ner had with them Sunday Mr. and 
Mrs. George Aschenbrenner and chil- 
dren. Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Overholtzer 
and children of West Covina, Mrs. 
Bert Blanchard and children and Mrs. 
Andrew Lunde of Covina. 


Mrs. 
A. W. Gump returned Sunday 


from the East, where she has been 
for several months visiting relatives 
living in Massachusetts, Ohio, and In- 
diana. 
Her children, Mr. and Mrs. 


Kipp, were at her ranch house on San 
Bernardino Road to welcome her. 


Mr. James Bilyeu 
.spent 
several 


days last week visiting Los Angeles 
relatives, 


Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Baldosser had 


as their Sunday guests Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Freyermouth, Miss Lena Mul- 
lendore of Pomona, and Mrs. C. A. 
Norris of Berkeley. 


Guests entertained this week at the 


home of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Casey 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Burns of 
Azusa, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Do- 


denhoff and children of Covina and 
Mrs. Chappel of Tehachepi. 


Last week Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Sey- 


moure were visited by Mrs. Spurgeon, 
Mrs. Bradshaw and Miss Pinkney of 
Monrovia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Neal Morrow had as 


dinner guests Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. D. Sanker, the Misses Delia, Ella, 
Jennie. 
and 
Leona Sanker, 
El- 


mer Morrow, 
ard Sanker of Los Angeles, Mrs. O-' their home in Oregon. 
t-il Oakley ana 
Miss Ethel Curtis o f ] 
i.eek-end guests of 
Ms- 


Dr. 
and Mrs. Martin 


i Heath, for two days this week. 


VALLEY VIEW. 


bered P-400, and said 
cross-sections 


, , , , - , 
. 
, 
. 
, ! being drawing numbered C-tOl) and 


±atr\,0f ^ A1?2eS V^ \ ^-cations for paving with crush 


ed rock, crushed rock screenings and 
asphaltic oil of streets and avenues 
in the City of Covina on file in the 
office of the City Clerk of said city, 
(said specifications being numbered 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Scudd of Los j Los An*?eles. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Johnson had as 


Sunday guests Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Johnson of Los Angeles and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Johnson of Puente. 


Mrs. 
A. Wheeler and Mrs. C. Wil- 


son 
were recent 
gueste of Mr. and 


Mrs. 
Alfred Carlson. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovell 
entertained 


Sunday Mr. and Mrs. James Fryer of 


Mr. Orville Lake of Jackson, Ohio, 


is visiting his cousins, Mr. and Mrs 
C. R. Claar. 


Mr. John De Wein has sold his home 


in Los Angeles, and will spend the 
summer with his sisters, the Misses 
De \Vein, of this place. 


Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Carl-1 numbered 26). 


25). 


2nd.—The construction of a cement 


curb along each line of the roadway 
of said San Bernardino Road from the 
boundary of said city on the east to 
the boundary of said city on the west 
(except where cement or cobblestone 
curb has been constructed to the of- 
ficial line and grade and accepted by 
said city) in accordance with and 
where shown upon said profile and 
plan and said cross-sections, and speci- 
fications for the construction of ce- 
ment curbs in the" City of Covina on 
file in the office of the City Clerk of 
said city, (said specifications being 


son had as dinner guests Dr. and Mrs. 
Carlson, Mr. and Mrs. F. Durky, Mrs. 
M. Metcalf and daughter, Ruth, of Los 
Angeles, and 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis 


Johnson and son, Edwin, of Covina. 


Miss Aimee Hodges of Los Angeles 


spent Sunday visiting C. R. Claar and 
wife. 


CHARTER OAK. 


Week-end guests of Mr. and Mrs. 


W. H. Collins were Mr. and Mrs. Dana 
King of Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Denny are enter- 


3rd.—The construction of a cement 


gutter four (4) feet in width along 
each line of the roadway of said San 
Bernardino Road from the west line 
of Citrus Avenue on the east to the 
boundary of said city on the west (ex- 
cept across each intersecting street, 
avenue and alley) according to and 
where shown upon said profile and 
plan and said cross-sections and speci- 
fications for the construction of ce- 
ment gutters in the City of Covina on 
file in the office of the City Clerk of 
said city, said specifications being 
numbered 6. 


taining their son, Mr. L. C. Denny of I 
4th.—The construction of a cement 


Seattle. 
i gutter two (2) feet in width along 


Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Stowell, Mr. J. ! each line of the roadway of said San 


\V. Ray more, Miss Flora Ray more, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Mace, Mr. and Mrs. 
Win. Kent, Mrs. James Meade were 
Charter Oak people who attended the 
Vermont picnic, in Los Angeles May 
first. 


ensuing year Mrs. F. C. Stimson, pres 
ident; Mrs. W. S. Sawyer, vice-presi- 
dent; and Miss Maude Hurst, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


M. and Mrs. James Clark of Glen- 


dora were guests of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
C. Speer, Sunday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Robbins mov- 


ed this week to their new home across 
from Illinois, are located temporarily 
place vacated by them will be occu- 
pied in the near future by W. S. Her- 
ring and family of Coalinga. 


Mr. and Mrs. Davis, recent arrivals 


from Illinois, are located temporarily 
on the Fred Stimson ranch. 


BALDWIN PARK. 


Recently C. Win Perkins shipped a 


large 
consignment of thoroughbred 


turkey eggs to one of the large poul- 
try raisers of Honolulu. 
Later, Mr. 


Perkins will fill an order for young- 
gobblers. 


Mrs. Henry Davis spent several days 


this week visiting her sou, Charles 
Dodson, and family of Los Angeles. 


Mr. Martin is drilling- a well at his 


ranchi north of this place. 


Mothers' Day will be observed at 


the Baldwin Park Methodist church 
May 12th, instead of tomorrow us was 
previously announced. The change in 
the date has been necessitated by the 
absence of Rev. Yost, whose wife is 
convalescing from a serious illness at 
their home in Pomona. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Shultis have 


with them the former's father, whose 
home is in Los Angeles. 


One of the attractive new bunga- 


lows just completed on South Main 
avenue by the Kauffman Investment 
Company, has recently been sold to 
L. W. Wilson of this place. 


The young people of the Methodist 


church met Sunday afternoon 
with 


Mrs. Alma Lucia of Los Angeles, H. 
M. Baird and Mr. Kellog of Pasadena, 
and organized a Junior Epworth Lea- 
gue, with twelve charter 
members. 


The officers elected were: Anna Broce, 
president: Otto Hollingsworth, first 
vice-president, Harold Lochridge. sec- 
ond and third vice-president; 
Myrtle 


Speer, fourth vice-president, 
Louise 


Power, secretary; Wilber Speer, treas- 
urer; Myrtle Speer, pianist; Nellie Bo- 
gart, chorister. Hereafter, the league 
will meet at the schoolhouse at 3 o'- 
clock Sunday afternoon. 


Mr. Boles and family moved this 


week from Hollywood to the dwelling 
on Clark street that was recently va- 
cated by tho Ruffner family. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ames attended the 


reception given in Los Angeles Tues- 
day night in honor of Mr. Ames' broth- 


Mrs. J. I'. McCulIey with her moth- 


er, .Mrs. W. I,. McSpadden, were host- 
esses at a most, enpoyable week-end 
house party which was a reunion of 
all tho children and grandchildren of 
Mrs. M'eSpadden. Guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Kaiser and two daughters; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. McSpadden and 
daughter of Los Angeles; Mr. and 
-Mrs. McSpadden and son, who recent- 
ly moved from the East. 


Mr. Olin Rose has given the con- 


tract for the erection of a two story 
frame dwelling on his ranch to Fiest 
& Coman of Covina. Building will 
begin at once. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
PETI- 


TION FOR THE VACATION AND 
ABANDONMENT OF A CERTAIN 
PORTION OF LOMITAS AVENUE 
IN ROWLAND ROAD DISTRICT. 
Notice is hereby given that a. peti- 


tion signed by the Cross Land Com- 
pany and' nine others, praying for the 
vacation of a certain portion of Lo- 
mitas Avanue in Rowland Road Dis- 
trict, has been filed in the office of 
the Board of Supervisors of the Coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, State of Califor- 
nia, 
and that said petition will be 


heard by said Board of Supervisors 
on May 20th, 1012, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
at the office of said Board in the City 
of Los Angeles. 


That portion of the street propos- 


ed to be vacated and abandoned, as 
herein referred to, is described as fol- 
lows, to-wit: 


That 
portion 
of Lomitas Avenue 


lying between 7th and 8th Streets sit- 
uate in that portion of the Rancho La 
Puente known as Tract No. 1343, as 
per map thereof recorded in Book 20, 
pages 10 and 11 of Maps of said Los 
Angeles County. 


By the order of the Board of Super- 


visors of the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, made April 29th, 


ttnttttmttnum 


San Joaquin Valley 


LAND 


H 
*+«SH 


1912. 


5-11-12. 


H. J. LELANDE, 


County Clerk and ex-officio 
Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los 
Angeles. 


By A. M. McPherron, 


Deputy. 


Assessment Notice. 


Covina Irrigating Company, princi- 


pal place of business, Covina, Covina 
Township, 
County of Los 
Angeles, 


State of California. 


Notice is hereby given that at a 


meeting of the directors, held on the 
first day of May, 1912, an 
as- 


sessment (No. 56) of 100 cents per 
share was levied upon 
the 
capital 


stock us increased October 22, 1S86) 
of the above named corporation, pay- 
able immediately to the secretary at 
the office of the company in Covina, 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Any stock upon which this assess- 


ment shall remain unpaid on the 4th 
day of 
June, 
1912, 
will be delin- 


quent and advertised for sale at pub- 
lie auction, and 
unless payment is 


made before will be sold on the 26th 
day 
of 
June, 
1912, at 2 o'clock in 


the afternoon, at the office of the 
company in Covina, County of Los 
4ar Thompkins. Leon- er and wife, who n-i-enilv returned to 
v 
T y e? * 
n ,V 
•>' °' 
°S 


.os Angeles. Mrs f-P. rhoir hnm» in n«.n™ 
' 
tuu"tu lo , Angel®?. State ot California, to pay 


Covina. 
and Mrs. 


C. Win Perkins were: Mrs. \Y. L. Pat- 


Mr, and Mrs. J. B. McCoy of A l h a m - i terson of Los Angeles ami William I 
J 
y, S2,le' 


bra were Sunday \isitors_at the home I Patterson of Boston. 
.Mr. \Y i. Pat- (-„,..•„., p , ,, 


of their relatives, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 'terson also visited at the 
Perkins! 
' 
' 


Mc-Candless. 
\ home on Sunday. 
i 


Mrs. E. E. Williams visited for Sf'. 


the delinquent assessment, 
together 


with the cost of advertising and ex- 


Bernardino Road from the boundary 
of said city on the east to the east 
line of Citrus avenue on the west 
(except 
across 
each 
intersecting 


street, avenue and alley) according to 
and where shown upon said profile 
and plan and said cross-sections, and 
said specifications numbered 6 for the 
construction of cement gutters in the i 
City of Covina. 


:>th.—The construction of a cement 


gutter eight (S) feet in width across 
each intersecting street, avenue and 
alley along each line of the roadway 
of said San Bernardino Road from the 
west line of said Citrus avenue to the 
boundary of said city on the west to 
the dimensions shown and at the loca- 
tions where shown on said profile and 
plan and in accordance with said pro- 
file and plan and said specifications 
numbered 6 for the construction of 
cement gutters in the City of Covina. 


Cth.—The construction of a cement 


gutter four (4) feet in width across 
each intersecting street, avenue and 
alley along each line of the roadway 
of said San Bernardino Road from the 
boundary of said city on the east to 
the east line of Citrus avenue on the 
west to the dimensions shown and at 
the locations where shown on said 
profile and plan and in accordance 
with said profile and plan, and said 
specifications numbered 6 for the con- 
struction of cement gutters in the 
City of Covina. 


7th.—All plans and profiles, cross- 


sections and specifications hereinbe- 
fore mentioned are hereby referred to ! 
for a more particular description of 
said work. 


Section 2.—The said Board of Trus- 


tees determines that 
serial 
bonds 


shall be issued to represent assess- 
ments of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) 
or over for the cost of said work or 
improvement. Said serial bonds shall 
extend over a period ending nine (9) 
years from and after the second day 
of January next succeeding the date 
of said bonds, and an even annual 
proportion of the principal sum there- 
of shall be payable by coupon on the 
second day of January every year af- 
ter their date until the whole is paid; 
and the interest shall be payable semi- 
annually, by coupon, on the second 
days of January and July respectively 
of each year, at the rate of seven per 
cent per annum on all sums unpaid, 
until the whole of said principal and 
interest is paid. Such bonds shall be 
issued in accordance with the provis- 
ions of an act of the Legislature of the 
State of California entitled, "An Act 
to Provide a System of Street Im- 
pro%-ement Bonds to Represent Cer- 
tain Assessments 
for the 
Cost of 


Street Work and Improvements with- 
in Municipalities, and also for the 
payment of such bonds," 
approved 


February 27, 1S93, and of all acts sup- 
plementary thereto and amendatory 
thereof. 


Section 3.—The City Clerk is here- 


by directed to publish a notice of 
said work, inviting sealed proposals 
or bids for doing said work and referr- 
ing to the specifications, posted or on 
file, for two days in the Covina Argus, 
a weekly newspaper published and 
circulated in said City of Covina and 
hereby designated for that purpose. 
Said notice shall require a certified 
check, or bond, either, as prescribed 
by law, and for an amount not less 


The Co-operative Land and Trust 


Company's Great tract of 
14,000 ACRES 


in Madera County, sold in 20, 40, 80 
and 160 acre Tracts. 


Fairmead Colony is located on the 


main line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 
Sixteen trains each day 


furnish excellent service. 


Soil at Fairmead is of sandy loam, 


will raise Alfalfa, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Melons, etc. 


Water In Abundance 


- 


H 
H 
H 


it 
»«- 
*«- 


*-*•:* 


This land is sold on easy terms; 


One-Fourth Down-Balance in 4 Years 


For full information call on or address 


Pollard & Hutchinson 


I 
i 


t 
ti!I 


•n 


t 


Home Phone 213 
COVINA, CAL, § 


than ten per cent of 
of the proposals. 


aggregate 


Mr. and 
.Mrs. C. L. Moiling worth ' 
ORDINANCE 
NO. 103. 


eral days t'.iis week with friends at returned a few days auo from Coffey-'-. AN ORDINANCE OF' THE 


He is also directed to post said no- 


| tice with specifications conspicuously 


Secretary. 
; for five days on or near the chamber 


; door of the place of meeting of 
the 


',-'26 Board of Trustees. 


Section 4.—The City Clerk shall cer- 


tify to the adoption ot this ordinance 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR LAYING 


,'V 


KH IIU illn i> H i 


This book tells about the origin, the 
history of Pioneer Roofing; the differ- 


ent weights, grades and finishes— 
and the class of buildings each par- 
ticular grade is intended to cover. 
Gives illustrated directions for laying Ready 
Roofing—and much other information of 
value to prospeclivc builders. 


Copf.of Booklet, and samples oJ H<u!ia{ 


Mailed oo tt'quest 


PIONEER PAPER CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


ARGUS WANT ADS BRING IMMEDIATE RESULTS. 


Los Angeles and 
Burbank. 
: ville, Kansas, where they v.fiv called • 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coffman and i on business several weeks ami 
i 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Griffiths of Co-j 
Mrs. Reuben Snte:- and children en-! 


vina enjpyed au automobile trip toJjoyed a visit to Santa Mynh-i Sunday I 
Long Beach Sunday. 
\ 
A livery stable and feed store is be- i 


Guests entertained during the past, ing erected on PucinY ;>•. enuf by Fred' 


few days at the home of Mr. and Mrs. j H i n t z , manager of tin.- Baldwin Park i 
O. S. Daniels were: Mr. and Mrs. Levi i Lumber Companv. 
' 


Silaman and daughter, Ruih, of Tulan, j 
A son was born to Mr 
a:n1 Mr-- 
Illinois " 
of 
Walter 
Iledlands. 


OF TRUSTEES OF THE CITY OF 
COVINA 
ORDERING 


WORK TO BE DONE 
BERNARDINO 
RO-VD 


CITY OF COVINA. 


CERTAIN 


and shall cause the same to be pub- 
lished by two insertions in said Co-' 
vina Argus, said newspaper being 


Workingmcn 


A bank account for you means enjoyment when 


you are well, care and attention when you are sick, 
and the feeling of security and safety all the time. 


We especially invite the accounts of workingmen, 


and pay 4 per cent interest on same. 


The Board of Trustees of the City 


of Covina do ordain as follows: 


SAN j by designated for that purpose 
and 


i "*' thereupon and thereafter it shall take 


effect and be in force. 


The foregoing ordinance was adopt- 


ed at a regular meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the City of Covina. 


April, 


at 


George Rebham is suffering from an : guest on that day also 
attack of starlet fever. 
j 
Mr. and 
Mrs. 'RobVt 


Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Sherwood a n d : have been 


family moved this week 
H. Simpson place on Cy 


i 
!st.—The improvement of San Ber- 


who , nardino Road in the City of Covina 


the west, including all inter- 


Noes 


Attest: 


None. 
C. S. BEARDSLEY, 
President of the Board of 
Trustees. 


A. M. PENCE 
City Clerk. 


4 per cent. Interest Paid. 


tDalley Stilus jBuk 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Covina, California 
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Social Events 


nnuiiuu 


Kingsley at the Piano. 


Bruce Gordon Kingsley, pipe-organ- 


ist, pianist, and interpreter in recital 
of the great operatic and oratorio 
scores, was the attraction at the meet- 
ing of the Amphion club on Monday 
evening, the members being enter- 
Tained by Prof, and Mrs. R. W. Groom 
the former being professor of music 
in the Covina. Union high school dis- 
trict. The beautiful residence on Cen- 
ter street was ablaze with light, and 
the rooms were filled with cut flowers 
and greenery. Prof. Groom and Mrs. 
Groom were assisted in- receiving and 
entertaining by Dr. and Mrs. Jennings. 
About 120 guests gathered, which in- 
eluded the membership of the club 
and many invited guests. 


It was a Tanhauser program, and 


Mr. Kingsley gave excerpts from near- 
ly eighty pages of operatic score, in- 
terpreting on the piano, and inter- 
spercing his renditions with explana- 
tory remarks. The professor is a de- 
lightful talker, succinct in his word 
portrayals as well as beautiful in his 
sympathetic renditions of the Wag- 
nerian scores. The numbers he play- 
ed were 
the 
exceptionally difficult 


and involved pieces that are so char- 
acteristic of this great German com- 
poser, but which were very greatly 
appreciated by the audience of musi- 
cally-educated people. 


Just before the beginning of his 


musicalogue, Professor Kingsley made 
a naive remark about the Covina au- 
dience. 


"I did not suppose for a moment 


that I was coming to a community 
that would gather in such large num- 
bers," he said. "I saw the long line 
of automobiles outside the door of 
our host, ant it occurred to me that 
this was much like a concert in the 
Temple auditorium." 


After the Tanhauser numbers had 


been rendered, Miss Clara LaFetra 
of Glendora appeared informally on 
the program, and Prof. Kingsley play- 
ed an accompaniment for her while 
she sang "Still Wie Die Nacht." She 
also whistled 
Schubert's "Serenade," 


an accomplishment by which Miss La- 
Fetra won an enviable reputation. 


Prof, and Mrs. Groom entertained 


In a most delightful manner, serving 
several courses of dainty things, a- 
mong which were chicken patties that 
melted away like late spring snows. 
The affair was distinctly the most Im- 
portant musical event that has been 
iield In Covina in many months, and 
Prof, and Mrs. Groom are being con- 
gratulated on the successful program. 


Reciprocity Day. 


It was Covina's day to entertain 


last Monday, and it began at noon 
with a luncheon in the club house, 
where the Monday .Afternoon club 
had planned a reception to delegates 
from all the clubs of the San Gebriel 
valley. 
It 
was 
"Reciprocity Day," 


planned for during many months, and 
'Jadles present whose names are among 
the most prominent in clubdom. Mrs. 
William Baurhyte, district federation 
president, whose home is in Los An- \ 
geles, was one of the principal speak- 
ers. 


Mrs. 
Baurhyte spoke on the coming 


state federation meeting to be held 
at Santa Barbara on May 22-23, and 
also about the biennial at San Fran- 
cisco that embraces all the clubs of 
the United States, which comes on 
June 25. Mrs. Calvin Hartwell of Pas- 
adena, district federation vice-presi- 
dent, was another distinguished visi- 
tor. 


Dr. Jessie Russell of Glendale, who 


is chairman of the district committee, 
was present and addressed the la- 
dies. She was especially enthusiastic 
concerning the work being done by the 
Monday Afternoon club in fitting up 
the rest room 
and 
pergola 
in the 


Chamber 
of Commerce park, known 


as "Rest Gardens." This work is now 
Hearing completion, the ladies having 
fitted the cottage with new paint and 
paper throughout, and the little cot- 
tage will prove a blessing to many a 
way-faring tourist. There were speech- 
es also by Mrs. Harmon of Whittier, 
chairman of the music committee of 
the state, and Mrs. Coman of Covina, 
who is a member of the state board, 
gave a short talk. 


The musical program which followed 


began with a piano solc; by Mrs. Will 
Lavayea,. and two very" dainty vocal 
solos were rendered by Miss Phipps, I 
a Boston guest who has been winter-, 
:ng in this valley. A group of high ! 
school 
girls 
rendered instrumental j 


work for violins, cello and piano, and 
received well-merited applause. 


A feature of the day was the read- 


ing by Mrs. W. P. Nye of a few of 
ihe advance chapters of her novel, 
which is now running in the Los An- 
geles Sunday Times magazine. 


The affair was thoroughly a Covina 


day in every respect. All the talent 
>vas 
local, and 
the 
decorations 
in 


'.vhite and orange, were all made of 
Covina wild flowers gathered in the 
hills, and intersperced with roses and 
orange blossoms of the valley. Mrs. 
.f. J. Morgan, president of the club, 
.presided, and the reception was in 
;he hands of Miss Emma Hawks. Mrs. 
C. A. Leighton was responsible for the 
decorated building. Mrs. K. V. Rice 
was in charge of automobile parties 
that were taken about the 
c ity and 


country, nearly all of them visiting 
"Roselands." the 
home of 
.Mr. and 


Mrs. 
George'Griffiths, where the ros- 


es are now riotous over the fences 
and in the gardens. 


A $25,000 Gown. 
| 


Many will remember the Ruddock! 


family, who formerly owned the great i 
estate at the corner of Grand avenue ' 
and San Bernardino road, and some j 
will know the young son, who was 
here as a .small boy. The following ; 
extract from Leslie's \Veekly, concern- 
: 


ing his marriage .will interest Covina 
: 


j;eo])lo: 
I 


Miss Margaret Kirk, vho.so family ! 


is prominent near CJlencoe, III., wan 
recently married in the Cathedral of 
St. .lohn the Divine, New York, to Al- ' 
bert Hillings Ruddock, and the huppy ; 
pair sailed at once for lOuropc. 
.\Ir. ' 


Ruddock is secretary to tin.- American 
embassy, ik'i'iin, which post he as- 


sumed after the wedding tour. The 
marriage ceremony was simple and 
was witnessed by a number of unin- 
vited spectators. The organist play- 
ed a prelude as the bride entered the 
cathedral by a side door with her un- 
cle, Milton W. Kirk, who gave her 
away. This lack of ceremony was due 
to the bride's desire to strictly pre- 
serve the Lenten spirit; but in strik- 
ing contrast to the simplicity of the 
service was the regal gnwn she wore. 
This was a brilliant white satin, made 
with a court train, to which was at- 
tached old family lace said to have 
been insured for $25,000. The train 
was more than four yards in length, 
and, 
as the bride had no attendant, it 


was carried by a maid dressed' in 
black. 


Camp Rincon. 


The San Gabriel river was never in 


better condition for the fishing, and 
the weather at Camp Rincon is ideal, 
the dew and fog of the valley being 
kept off by the mountains. 


Arthur L. Harris and wife of Re- 


dondo camped in Bear canyon for two 
weeks. 


The following members of the Sierra 


Club were at the camp Saturday, tak- 
ing the Monrovia trail down Sunday. 
Of course, like all who enjoy the moun- 
tain trips, they were a jolly bunch 
around the Saturday night camp fire. 


People registered from Los Angeles 


are 
Everett 
Shepardson, Abbie E. 


Brown, 
Helena 
Braun, 
Fannie M. 


Kerns, Fred Mauser, Eva A. Hamil- 
ton, 
Edith Van Alstyne, A. Martha 


Walker, Mary R. Medbury, Mr. and 
Mrs. 
I-I. W. Kidd, E. Page Kims, P. H. 


Montgomery, Phil S. Bernays, Winni- 
fred Van Hagen, Mrs. Henry Braun 
J. D. Kellogg, H. E. Bailey. 


From Pasadena—Barbara I-I. Mor- 


rison, Leo W. Arres, L. Elston Glenn, 
B. W. Fenton, Enid Reave. 


From Altadena—Mary F. Kellogg, 


Clinton C. Clarke, Alex Dauer. 
Adelaide Cartmell of Herinosa Beach. 
Helen L. Ongraham of Fullerton, and 
Marie E. Sufberry of New York City. 


Emil Keiser, Walter Watkyns, Dr. 


Winton and L. S. Torrence of Pasa- 
dena had nice fishing from the Bait 
Club camp in the west fork. 


W. H. Hodges of Monrovia, with W. 


E. Burke, H. S. Graves and H. S. Han- 
aker of Los Angeles fished from the 
with fine success. 


W. D. Smith of Charter Oak is at 


camp, bringing in Tuesday 
sixteen 
trout. 


Among others who made good catch- 


es were A. A. Hall, J. H. Hilberg C. 
E. Smith, C. W. Cokely, and Dr. C. A. 
Smalley and wife of Los Angeles, G. 
L. Baker, J. R. Baker, C. S. Clernet, 
and C. V. Geren of Monrovia, George 
Meier and H. B. Raney of Azusa, G. A. 
and Emil Anderson 
of Clearwater, 


Ernest Bradley, Bessie Pierce, B. D. 
Drover, Vivi Barton of Glendora. 


In the Doldrums. 


We may hear it snkl of ono who Is 


in low spirits, "he Is in the dumps" or 
"he is In the doldrums," but many 
who use the latter of these phrases 
have caught it up without any knowl- 
edge of its real significance. The re- 
gion of calms is a belt which stretches 
across the Atlantic and Pacific almost 
on a line with the equntor. Here moot 
the north and south trade winds, and 
squalls and heavy rains are frequent, 
but the characteristic of this region, 
which is known also as the doldrums, 
is an oppressive calm. The name' 
loses much of the significance attach- 
ed to it by sailors in the past, who, if 
their ships ran into that region, might 
whistle In vain for wind, as their sails 
hung heavily, and nil seemed to be 


As Idle n» a pnlntcd ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


The Discovery of Iron. 


The Bible speaks of Tubal Cain as 


the discoverer of iron and the father 
of smiths. The Egyptians imputed to 
Hephaestus the same honor, while 
Pliny mentions it having been discov- 
ered by Dactyles on Mount Ida after 
the forests on the mountain side had 
been destroyed by lightning, this about 
1432 B. C. Jeremiah and Ezekicl both 
mention iron In their Scriptural writ- 
ings, the latter especially mentioning 
two qualities of the metal, calling one 
"bright iron," which was probably 
steel. Moses mentions an iron furnace, 
and Job speaks of it as being taken 
out of the earth. 


Too Mean a Trick. 


"See here; I wrote and asked you 


when you were going to pay that old 
account and even inclosed a stamp, 
but you never answered." 


"My dear sir, wouldn't it have been 


a mean trick to use your own stamp 
to disappoint you?" 


When Leather Was Money. 


Leather was very early used ns a 


currency, the Romans employing it. for 
this purpose before either gold, silver 
or brass came into common use. His- 
tory Is full of references showing (hat 
leather was used by the ancients as a 
sort of circulating medium of ex- 
change. 
It Is said on good authority 


that so late as during the reign of 
Louis XII. of France the country be- 
came so impoverished and as a con- 
sequence monoy was so scarce that 
little pieces of leather with a small 
silver nail driven through each wore 
in general use as money. Some few 
specimens of this leather money are 
still in existence, but are only to be 
found In the possession of numisma- 
tists, by whom they are highly prized. 


Malleability of Gold. 


The malleability of gold Is so great 


that a single grain may be divided Into 
2,000,000 parts and a cubic inch Into 
9,523,809,523 parts, each of which may 
be distinctly seen by the naked eye. 
A grain and a half of gold may be 
beaten Into leaves of one Inch square, 
Which, If intersected by parallel lines 
drawn at right angles to each other 
and distance only the one-hundredth 
part of an inch, will produce 25,000,000 
little squares, each of which may be 
distinctly seen without the. aid of a 
glass. 


A Troubled Conscience. 


"I had a horrible dream last night," 


said Huddlestou when he came down 
to breakfast the other morning. 


"What was it?" asked his wife. 
"I dreamed that I was in purgatory 


and was made to do all the things 1 
had told my friends I would do if 1 
were in their places." 


Appropriate. 


"Why do you wear that costume? It 


looks like half mourning." 


"Well, every evening when you come 


home from the office you complain of 
being half dead."—Boston Transcript. 


Some Poor Architects. 


"Every man is the architect of his 


own fortune." 


"Well, it's lucky for most of us that 


there Is no building inspector around." 
—Town Topics. 


Suitable Grief. 


"When he came home he found him- 


self in hot water." 


"What did he do?" 
"Shed scalding tears." — Baltimore 


American. 


Ignorance. 


Wareham Long—Wot's a germicide, 


anyway? Tuffold Knutt—He's a man 
wot kills a German. 
Your blamed ig- 


ii'ernce makes me tired.—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


Logical Reasoning. 


The law imposing a tax on bachelors 


had gone into effect 


One morning a little baldheaded man 


appeared before the tax commission- 
ers. 


"I've just married my fourth wife," 


he said. "I'm entitled to a bounty, 
ain't I?"—Exchange. 


The Ideal. 


It is in making endless additions to 


self, in the endless expansion of its 
powers, in endless growth in wisdom 
and beauty, that the spirit of the hu- 
man race finds its ideal. To reach this 
ideal culture is an indispensable aid, 
and that is the true value of culture. 


One of Those Questions. 


"Pop!" 
"Well, what is It now?" 
"Say, pop, did the dog star ever have 


the dipper tied to its tail?"—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


Riches have wings, and grandeur is 


a dream.—Cooper. 


U M M E R 


is with us 


PURITAS 


Double-Distilled 
W A T E R 


Five-Gallon Demijohns, 50c 
Four One-Gallon Crates, 40c 


AX BILLY STORE 


Covina 


EX. 43 


San Dimas 
Charter Oak 


"AUTOMATIC REfRlfflATORS 


OUTSIDE CAS£ 


AIPPP.QQF PAPER 


AIR .SPACE 
FITTED WITH 


Built in Porcelain-Lined 


WATER COOLER 


Food flavors cannot reach the 
water it contains. No openings 
exposed to the interior of the 
refrigerator. 


The Most Sanitary 
The Most Convenient 


Also 


The "Belding-Hall" Refrigerators 
The "Jewell" Refrigerators 
The "Century" Refrigerators 
The "North Star" Refrigerators 


PRICES: 


$10.00 to $40,00 


You are cordially invited to attend the free ' lessons 


in fireless cookery, May 6, 7, and 8, from 10 to 12 a m 
and 2 to 5 p. m. 


We give Bank Credit Checks 


HENRY-HALL HARDWARE HOUSE 


COVINA, CAL. 


."RAISIN DAY, APRIL 30." 


Rates, Dates 
1912 Excursions 


SEE AGENTS 
Southern Pacific 


"EAT CALIFORNIA 
RAISINS." 


CEMENT CONTRACTORS 


We Figure on Anything in the Cement Line. 


Sidewalks and Curbs Our Specialty. 


Cement Pipe, Foundations, Cess Pool Work, Etc. 


We have had eighteen years experience. 


: 


May 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 


17, 18, 19, 29, 30. 


June 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20 


24, 25, 27, 28, 29. 


July 1, 2, 3, 15, 16, 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31. 


AuguGt 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 22, 23, 24, 29, 


30, 31. 


September 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12. 


Fifteen days going limit. 


Return Limit 


October 31, 1912. 


FARES: 


Denver, Colo. Springs, Pueblo $55.00 
Omaha, Kansas City, Dallas, 


Houston 
$60.00 


St. Louis, Memphis, New Or- 


leans 
$70.00 


Chicago 
$72.50 


St. Paul, Minneapolis 
$73.50 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Montreal 
$108.50 


Toronto 
$95.70 


Washington, Baltimore 
$107.50 


Boston 
$110.50 


Proportionately low fares from many 


other points. 


Liberal stopover privileges. 


Bonham & Ritcha 


Home Phone 445 
COVINA, CAL. 


Navels, Eureka Lemons 
Orange Seed Bed Trees 


SOUTHLAND NURSERIES 


F. H. DISBROW, Prop. 


R. D. I 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Phnnp,. j Main 949 
Phones. 
Home ,52 


Try The "Little Want Ads" 


Jshnssn & INigg 


BLACKSMITHS 


Blacksmithing of all Kinds 


Specialty 


Shop on Citrus Avenue 


JoHn 


CONTRACTOR 


UNCERTIFIED ARCHITECT 


Let us figure with you. 


Home Phone 3090. 


Address: 
West Badillo St., Covina. 


THE COVIISA. ARGUS 


COVINA, CALIFORNIA 


Entered at the Pcstofflce, Covi na, Cal., as second-class matter. 


Published every Saturday by the Covina Argus Publishing Co. (partnership) 


J. L. MATTHEWS, Editor 


Hie stock broker, thn margin manipulator and the, business parasites 
upon tlio farmer, used wealth in a more selfish way. kept it in a chan- 
nel where it, did not diffuse comforts to the many. 


1 
The "(iood Roads" boulevards in Los Angeles county that run 


three lonjr thoroughfares through the Covina valley, are the results 
oi: the farmer claiming what belongi-d to him. The lesson is nowhere 


apparent than here. All over the United Slates the fanner is 


ELMER L SHIRLEY \ManaEers 
j more prosperous tliiiii twenty years ago. and with his prosperity has 
Iconic siu-h things ;is automobiles, followed nt oiico by pood roads. 


COVix \ 
c ~ u v v ~ Y ~ ~ 4 ~ ~ > 
' ''v''r'V ma" !""' I)(';1S'L tluit trav('1s >s fll)1(' to n'lrti-e tin? roads with the 
' ' ' 
•"' "" ' ' 
' ''"-'• 
farmer. The shining, splendid inacliinc of the millionaire sfock-brok- 


_ 
_ 
_ 
_ 
-• 
_ . 
. . . . . . . . _ 
(,r floundered i n the mud-holes o f t h e old-fashioned country road. 


subscriptions: ?l.oO per year, payable in advance; single copies, 5 cents, land lie cursed the villagers for their lack of progress. But the stock- 
Advertisements: Display, 17% cents per column inch per insertion; Liners, broker was the one to blame, for he had the money of the farmer in 
reading notices and legal advertisements, 5 cents per line per insertion. I his pocket—the farmer had supplied the Avcalth that 
bought 
the 


_ 
i 
_ I machine that stuck in the mud of the county road. 


A Chapter in Our History 
I 
Rt'turn t ( ) lllf! fan"'1'1 that: which is his, and he is ever generous with 


a 


plead 
ig up 


A\e respectfully ;isk that you lake a l i t t l e leisure for the reading 


"f this number ,,f the Argus. The hours go by so swiftly in t h i s new 
Jand. and there is mii.-h to be done, but the supplement'that we have 
I-repared to accompany the regular issue of the paper is soni.-tliinir 
Hi the manner of a report from the secretary of a great eoneeru 
resume of the work accomplished and work planned, and if w 
attention for this report, it is because it is valuable as a Hied 
oi the years of endeavor in the valley. 


In a country when- fifteen years ago the newspaper was a small 


hand-set folder, and where printing was confined to the oceasional 
crude hand-lull of country exploitation, we have been able to print 
tins supplement that you have before you. whieh was assembled in 
toxt. type and press work in the Argus office. 
When vou read this 


Twenty-page inagax.ine. please remember that it was issued in Covina 
Hie text written by a Covina workman, the type set by Covina woi' 


i the world. The farmer is the 
| true dispenser of wealth. 


true basis of wealth, and he is also the 


Profiting From Incompetence. 


Real estate buying and selling in Covina has undergone a curious 


change. 
It was generally the case that when a man who owned a 


grove which had come to a point of profitable bearing determined to 
sell his grove, it was because he had his eye on SOUK; other chance in 
another part of the world, perhaps in new lands of the western em- 
pire, being exploited, lie sold his grove and moved away, perhaps to 
become prosperous in another land. For. mark you, the man who has 
made a suecess in one place, is very liable to do the same thing else- 
where. 


But. 
in the last ten years, things have changed in Covina. Real 


estate transactions, as judged by the real estate men of the valley. 
. 
- - - - • • - • , | 
• • , - 
• • ' ' i j i c * 
»» v/1 iv 
i 
. 
' 
~ 
* 


Men. 
t h e press-work done in care and a t t e n t i o n by Covina workmen 
i h a v e this new angle to consider. The real estate man must, often find 


that it was don 
in 
its d< t a i l by your own home newspaper, and 


t h a t whatever its shortcomings, it stands for the best that can'be done 
j i i our own community in the interests of publicity. 


A 
great 
and 
epie 
story 
might 
be written' about "water and 


o-angcs" in the Covina valley. Not a day iroes by but some person 
accomplishes things worthy of being told in imperishable literature. 


To the out lander, in the far east, this magazine 


tcrest. for it tells him of a new land, of new 
that are bein 


will prove 
n- 


and red-blooded things 


g done, ami the eternal cosmos in him stirs when he reads, 


for even the. bald .statements of development work are underlined and 
shot through w i t h the great and heroic things t h a t men do. and the 
'•ompiermg of the waste places, the reclamation of each acre of bind, 
also reclaims men.-wins battles, writes pages of history that endure 
down the decades of the world. 


The hills are green out here now. and it is rose-time along every 


lane and bordered wall of oranges. Time was when the phVin was 
brown, and the uiirelent ing sun fell on the humble padre, plodding his 
way along the trails between missions. Over t h e ' p a t h s he t r o i f t h e 
acres of oranges and lemons are matted green, and white roadways 
wind where the hum of the motor-car, the cough and gasp of water- 
raising gas-engines, is blended with the intoxicant song of the mead- 
i t - J"sl as he sees fit. 


cw-lark and mocking-bird. 
j 
There is a great deal of this kind of real state selling in progress 


In making this magazine to accompany the regular issue of a week- 
i ight now in the Covina valley. Covina ranchers are profiting through 


ly paper in the San Gabriel valley, we have been governed by the i the indifference or the incompetence of absent treatment owners. It 
practical, which must needs be. but there has been much reward for 
us in the assembling and making. It has brought the valley nearer the 


jood grove in the Covina valley for the man who sells out. The 


Covina orange grower sells his ranch because he can do so at a profit, 
and immediately turns his experience, his knowledge of the business, 
to b u i l d i n g up more properly in the same locality. The real estate 
operator in Covina. after having disposed of the Covina man's grove, 
turns to him and says, confidently. "Xow. what kind of a piece of 
property can I get for you?" 


This leads us to another interesting phase. The experienced orange 


grower almost invariably. Avhen he buys again, buys a run-down, ne- 
glected grove, a grove t h a t has been starved for water, care and 
fertilizer. You can find them in t h e valley, poor groves that have been 
farmed by absent treatment, farmed by proxy, whose owners are 
playing golf in Pasadena, or watching the princely procession on the 
Riviera. Why does the Covina fruit raiser want this kind of a grove? 
Because he knows the orange and lemon business, knows what: has 
ma.de t h e grove he sold successful, knows that the grove he wants to 
buy is a poor one because intelligence and care have not been put into 
i i . and he buys the grove for what it is physically worth at the time, 
and in five or six or seven years he has a grove as good as 1 he one he 
sold, and he can sell this one. or keep it and grow profitable crops on 
it 


writer of the text ; it has awakened a natural pride in the careful man 
at the type-case, and th 
printer who blended the colors on the press 


wonder and the charm of his 
is made to feel some of the beauty, th 
own^land, this land for which we speak today to the outside; world. 


We have caught a few ideas on paper, a few scenes in reproduction, 


and the rest is for the imagination of the outlander of the countries 
beyond the Sierra Aladre. If the book interests you, pass it to some 
friend, and ask him to do the same. .Later, we may send you some- 
thing that shows our further progress, but -we will bide our* time. The 
Covina valley is a little corner of the American nation, where man 
has taken what Genesis gave, and has gone on to modern revela- 
tions. 


the indifference or the 
is a good business. It 
the heart warm to the 


s an honorable business, and one that makes 
farmer who knows what the soil can do. and 


makes the soil do it. It is the kind of wealth-producing that is abso- 
lutely pure wealth without a taint. The man who grows wealthy by 
this method is a benefactor to all mankind, and you'll find him a 
square-shouldered, straight-in-the-eye kind of man. who believes the 
world to be good, and who has little time to listen to the wailings of 
calamity-howlers and demagogues. 


Swapping Something For Nothing. 


"As long as 1 am president I shall use my power to see t h a t the 


tariff on citrus fruits is not, summarily removed, and my veto will 
always stand between any bill that attempts to put. oranges and lem- 
ons on the free list." 


These are, the words of President Taft at a banquet in the Alex- 


andria hotel in Los Angeles, repeated at Riverside, and backed up by 
his actions afterward, when Democrats and near-Republicans tried 
1o railroad through a bill that included lemons on the free list. These 
v.-ords, and President Taft's consistent a t t i t u d e on the citrus tariff 
constitute a certainty in the person of a friend in the W h i t e House 
when bodies of legislation-making men are divided on tariff questions. 
and when Democrats and so-called progressive Republicans have form- 
ed a fusion for the removal 
of the citrus tariff. 


Arrayed against the utterances of President Taft is the deep 


silence of Colonel Roosevelt on the tariff question. One of Roosevelt's 
henchmen. State Senator Lee Gates, said hurriedly, in a speech in Co- 
vina. driven to say something about Roosevelt's a t t i t u d e on the cit- 
rus tariff: "Roosevelt was our president before, and the citrus tariff 
did not suffer because of that fact." 


Cheap words these are. cheap and unsatisfying. Roosevelt had a 


Republican senate and house when he was president. 
He could not 


have juggled with the citrus tariff if he had tried it. W i t h the rough 
rider in the White House again, there would not 
only be a lack of 


Republican guidance, but the 
Democrat-Republican fusion 
would 


sweep away 
the 
citrus tariff without compunction 
and 
without 


thought. Taft is for the citrus growers. Keep this in mind. 


Who Built the "Good Roads?" 


It is interesting to note how blind the world has been to the fact 


that the farmer must first be rich or wealthy before the world can be- 
come prosperous. Taking the fruits of the soil to enrich a few who 
do not produce them, has ever meant poveriy for the world. When the 
i'armer receives a just return for lus toil, the world becomes prosper- 
ous. 


J>'t us give you something to think of relating 
to 
t h i s subject. 


Automobiles wen- not so long ago.the plaything of a few of the rich, 
for the most part, the rich of the cities. The farmer did not possess 
one. 
"When the rich owner of an automobile essayed to drive across 


the country, he fumed and fretted at the execrable roads that made 
motoring an i r r i t a t i o n 
of 
the Hesh 
instead 
of 
a pleasure. The 


inequitable d i s t r i b u t i o n of wealth was the cause. 
| 


When the jV.rim-r. as is now the case w i t h the Coviua valley fruit j 


raiser, began to get his share of the results from his labor, he was 
: 


;d>le to t h i n k of the automobile, as a means of f a < - i l i l a t ing his bisiuess 
1'rst. pleasure coming ineidentally. M a r k e t i n g hi* f r u i t throuirh < - o - ' 
operation, he received a surplus over what it COM him to l i v e , and he ! 
naturally turned tot those t h i n k s \ v h i < - h run be i-'-kon-d both as profit i 
;.nd pleasure, such as the automobile. 
! 


And when these things had conic to pass, the rich owii'-r of an auto-! 


mobile, in driving into the country, found t h a t i i t - w roads had been ! 


built, as is the case in the Covina valley, huiir. w i n d i n g thornughfaivs I 
ci" macadam and asphalt, built by the orange raiser ih.-it h i > aiilomo- ; 
bile might be of trivater effieiency to him. When you d r i \ e i n t o t h e ! 
Covina valley, you can follow the h i l l lines on the s o i i i h . t h e mountain j 
r.,ad on the north, or the valley road in the inl .•:•!<.!•. and vou w i l l , 
always hum over asphalt and maeadaiii. AKo. the f r i u t 
IMI-MT h a u l s . 


his fruit to the [lacking house over these road>. 
'i'!'..- !:•,r-mer I M - V I - V 


felt satisfied with poor roads, but as long n.-> he was k « - ; > i poor, he could • 
not afford to build good ones. When bis surplus \va^ ivim-ii'-d to him. 
: 


be turned his attention to the betterment of In* own eomlitions. and 
«',heri the farmer betters himself he shares the betterment with everv 
living creature in our plan of civilization. Kxeept in isolated cases 


Vendome Stables 


J. J. FitzGerald, Proprietor 


Special Rates to Traveling Men. 


Horses Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


Home Phone 30 
Hotel 530 


j 


COVINA HEIGHTS 


RIQGINS' RANCH 
SUBDIVISION 


Offices have been taken in the rear 


of the Covina National Bank—finely 
appointed rooms that have an entrance 
on Badillo street. 


Get off the car at Citrus avenue and 


you can walk immediately into our 
offices. 


Work of well drilling has been com- 


menced on the Riggins ranch. 
AV. O. 


Williams, who has 
purchased 
this 


property, is in general charge of the 
big development work. 
Subdivision 


Engineer Dave Unruh is preparing 
maps and plans. J. E. Strong is in 
charge of the selling. 


Get further information ut our of- 


fice, which opens for business on .Mon- 
day. 


Phone 400. 


W. O. WILLIAMS 


Covina National Bank Building; 


COVINA, CALIFORNIA 


Why I Have a Bank 


Account 


BECAUSE 


It helps my credit to pay my debts with a 


check on the bank and creates a favorable im- 
pression, as they are led to believe that I have 
more funds in reserve. 


I do not endanger the lives of my family or 


my own, by having the reputation of a man 
who keeps money in his pocket. or hides it 
about his home. I believe funds are safer 
the bank than in my pocket or at home. 


in 


The Covina National Bank 


DR. J. D. REED, Pres. 
J. H. COOLMAN, Vice-Pros. 


V. O. ENGLISH, Cashier. 


L/ame Back:? 


1! 


Have you been setting up in the morning with a backache— 


hardly call it a backache—just a slight pain in the region of the 
kidneys? 


IF SO, NO MATTER HOW SLIGHT THE PAIN, DO NOT NEGLECT 


IT—JUST AS SURE AS YOU DO, IT WILL DEVELOP INTO 


SOMETHING SERIOUS—CHRON 1C KIDNEY 
"~~" 
" 


TROUBLES. 


It means that the kidneys are not doing- their duty—they need 


something to stimulate them to 
renewed 
activity—something 
to 


help them throw off the accumulation of poisonous matter. 


If 
treatment is neglected this waste material is absorbed by the 


entire system, causing rheumatism, dropsy, etc. Keep the kidneys 
active—assist them in their action. 


NYAL'S KIDNEY PILLS WILL DISSOLVE ALL 


INJURIOUS DEPOSITS. 
""" 


W.W. NASH 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 


IT'S 
HERE! 


CARLOAD OF 


NITRATE 
OF SODA 


Now on the tracks at Covina. 


The best that can be had. 


This nitrate sells at 
$47.50 


in ton lots. 


CALL 


A. M. SEELEY 


PHONE 73 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ARGUS. $1.50 PER YEAR. 


I 1' 


*!?W>S'S^«^.'?^K«HtMlW**M«™*'*r> *V 


local Events,' 


Picture framing at the Book Store 
Miss Celo Potter spent the week 


end visiting in Los Angeles. 


Nash's 
cold 
tablets are "makin 


good." Nash guarantees them. 


"Come and hear the great Wilson 


next Friday evening. 
1 


Serve your guest Puritan butter 


She will stay longer. 


Warner, Whitsel & Co. 


Tennis racquets $1.00 and up. Co 


vina Book Store. 


(Nip it in the bud)—use Nash's cole 
tablets. 


Friday night, May 3, the great ora 


torical contest. 
It 


Wilson will speak, high school, May 
3- 
1 


Covina Book Store takes orders for 


first-class card engraving. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Meyer of Chicago 


are visiting O. A. Mounsey and family 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Mc.Cune were guests 


at a luncheon given last week b> 
Mrs. Chase of Hollywood. 


W. L. Griffiths has been confineci 


to his home by illness for several day? 
this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Buller of Los 


Angeles were Sunday guests of Mr 
and Mrs. C. O. Buller. 


Have you lost all faith in corn dope? 


If so, try that made by Nash and be 
happy. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Woods of Los 


Angeles were dinner guests Friday ol 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wright. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Warren had 


as guests at dinner Sunday Rev and 
Mrs. C. D. Williamson. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Anderson are 


entertaining the former's cousin, Miss 
Mabel Saldtz of Garden City, Kansas 


Mrs. C. A. Plant returned to Covina 


after having spent eleven months with 
her son at his home in Oakland. 


Guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Thorpe 


last week were: 
Mrs. Bixby, Miss 


Mattie Heath of Pomona arid Mrs 
Greenwood of Euclaire, Wisconsin. 


Spend a little of it and save the 


most of it. That's what you do when 
you get your clothes cleaned at thee 
Covina Dye Works. 


Tastes like it came from the old 


stone milk-house on the farm. Good 
any place you use it—Puitan butter. 


Warner, Whitsel & Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Clifford were 


among those from this place who at- 
tended the Vermont picnic at Syca- 
more Grove Wednesday. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Wedgwood at- 


tended a dinner given last Saturday 
.by Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Kettenbhurg of 
Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Van Vliet are 


entertaining the latters' parents, Mr 
and Mrs. James Wiley, who arrived 
Sunday from Port Myers, Florida 
for 


an extended stay in California. 


Al Mayo of Miles City, Montana, 


who will soon fly from San Diego to 
Los Angeles in a Curtiss byplane, 
was the guest last week of Mr and 
Mrs. G. W. Gerhart. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Walker enter- 


tained at dinner Tuesday evening Mr 
and Mrs. John Walker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carroll Webb, and Mr. Gordon Doug- 
las. 


Mrs. W. T. Kellar was the leader of 


the regular monthly missionary meet- 
ing which was held Thursday after- 
noon at the Christian church. The sub- 
ject of the afternoon's study was "Ar- 
gentina." 


Monday Afternoon (lie Covina Mon- 


day Afternoon Club will hold an open 
meeting to enable its friends to enjoy 
with the club an address on Panama, 
which will be given by Prof. J J 
Morgan. 


Sunday afternoon while driving on 


the boulevard near Duarte, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Wedgwood and little ne- 
phew had a narrow escape from ser- 
ious injury when their carriage was 
struck by a speeding automobile and 
demolished. 
; 


"Ten Pointed Words to Husbands 


and Fathers," selections by the man- 
dolin and guitar club, "The Shepherd 
True" by the male quartet, will be 
something you won't want to miss at 
the First Baptist church on Sunday 
evening. 
It 


Sunday evening Mrs. Wallace and 


Mrs. McAHen had the pleasure of 
entertaining at dinner Mrs. W. F. Old- 
ham of the Philippine Islands, who 
was once before the dinner guest of 
the same ladies in the state of Illi- 
nios many years ago. 


Roller skating rink at Coolman's 


hall, open morning, afternoon and 
night—except Sunday. Best ball-bear- 
ing skates.; continuous music; good 
order. Admission free to ladies; gents 
free except nights and Saturday after- 
noon. 
" 
it 


A large audience of local people, 


who had the pleasure of hearing Bish- 
op W. F. Oldham when he spoke here 
last year, were present at. the Meth- 
odist, church Sunday evening to hear i 
the missionary address given by Mrs. i 
Oldham. At the close of the verv in- , 


$1.00 A SET 


We have just installed an oiling ap- 


paratus, and will thoroughly oil har- 
ness for $1.00 for a limited time. Can't 
afford to let your harness go without 
oil. 


COVINA HARNESS & 


IMPLEMENT CO. 


PHONE 29 


Plenty of noise at the contest Fri- 


day night, high school auditorium. It 


The Covina Book Store sells late 


popular sheet music at loc. 


K you want the best, get a Victrola. 


W. W. Nash. 


Don't forget to attend the Gold Med- 


al contest at Azusa, May 9. 
it. 


This is the time to make rose beads. 


Silver and gold beads for this pur- 
pose at the Book Store. 


Victrolas are the best machine on 


the market. 
W. W. Nash has the 


agency for Covina. 


Hot'Springs'blood remedy is an ar- 


ticle of merit and is giving universal 
satisfaction. 
Nash. 


Mrs. E. B. North of San Jose is 


making an extended visit at the home 
of her niece, Mrs. W. K. Stewart. 


Mrs. C. W. Tucker and daughters 


enjoyed the week-end with Los Ange- 
les relatives. 


Conkey's Fountry Book means dol- 


lars to anyone. Free if you bring this 
ad to the San Gabriel Valley Milling 


Mrs. I. I. Cook, Mrs. C. F. Clapp and 


Mrs. Mary Capron attended the mat- 
inee performance of the Mission Play 
at San Gabriel Wednesday. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Siewert. and Miss 


Margaret Breakey of Los Angeles vis 
ited Mr. and Mrs. 
Sunday. 


Andrew Pence over 


Don't forget that there are modern, 


furnished suites for rent at the San 
Antonio Apartments on Badillo ave- 
nue. Call Mrs. Rosa C. Clarke. 
--.lust like getting it from home— the 
money you 
save 
by 
getting 
your 


clothes cleaned at the Covina ".Dye 
Works. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. G. TopHff entertain- 


ed Sunday Miss Myrth Bartlett of Los 


Stationery to please both pen and 
eye at the Book Store. 


Double-nine dominoes, parcheesi and 
other games at the Book Store. 


Gold Medal contest at Azusa Bap- 


tist church, May 9, 1912, at. 7:30 
It 


Miss Marion Ennis of Lyons N YY 


is the guest this week of Mrs j \ 
Ennis and Miss Louise Pomeroy. 


fo'T'«P'i 0y<:rholUor is firming a well 
01 B. Lv King and Louis Harris upon 
the hitters ranch on Puente street. 


Mr ana Airs. Ben Thorpe attended 


the ball given at the Sl,rille auditor- 
ium on Friday night of last week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred ASlc and chil- 


dren were Sunday guests of Mr and 
Mrs. 
Henry Harnish. 


A few days ago, 
while 
alighting 


from and electric car, Miss 
Louise 


lomeroy had the misfortune to slip 
and severely sprain her ankle. 


Call up phone 7:! about nitrate of 


soda Mr Seeley has a carload on the 


he will sell for $4750 
tiacks which 
uy the ton. 


Miss Jane Jordon, who has been 


"siting Mr. and Mrs. Carroi, Webb 
tor several months, left Sunday for 
her home in Sioux City, Iowa. " 


Mr and Mrs. A. D. Siewert of Los 


Angeles are spending a week with the 


family8 
' 
J" M" Smith 


-Mrs. 
George S. Thurber 
left this 


week for her home in Chicago, after 
an 
extended visit 
Enms. 
Mrs' 
\ 


S' ,J" .Walto". who has been 
relatives at Fresno for the 


past three weeks, is expected home to- 


Martin and Harvey Overholt- 


zer of San Pedro were guests of the 
latter s parents, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Overholtzer, last week. 


Mrs. 73. c. Sherman, who has been 


Msiting her daughter, Mrs. S S \sch- 
enbrenner, for the past two mo'nths, 


in Portland, 


of Gladstone 
Los Angeles 


Angeles 


ovina. 


and 
.Miss 
Edwards 
of 


Jerome Reynolds 
has 
purchased 


ihrough the agency of Service Bros., 
twenty acres of the E. J. Baldwin 
•anch, lying south of Covina. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Andrews of 


Pulasky, Virginia, and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. M. Garnett of Los Angeles were 
luests this week of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
>. Walker and Miss Jennett Aglioney. 


Make up your mind to put on some 


litrate of soda, and buy it now. Car- 
oad of nitrate now on the tracks at 
ZIovina, and will sell for $47.50 in ton 
ots. A. M. Seeley, phone 73. 
It 


Madam Phoebe Ara. White and fam- 


ly, 
who have 
been making 
their 


ionic at the Lark Ellen ranch during 
Madam Yaw's absence, 
moved this 


veek to the Thorpe dwelling at the 
lorner of San Bernardino road and 
..ark Ellen avenue. 


Guests entertained Saturday by Mr. 


ind Mrs. C. W. Potter were Mrs. Jas. 
\evell, Mrs. Ed McKain, Mrs. Robert 
Jurns. Miss Celo Nevell of Los Ange- 
es, and Mrs. Ferguson of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Prescott and 


.'Irs. J. C. Prescott of Long Beach, 
vere guests of .Miss Illie Stanton and 
'auiily Wednesday. Mrs. Prescott, re- 
uained until the last of the week as 
a guest at the. Stanton home. 


The "Fill-a-Gap" class of the Baptist 
hureh will be entertained :u their 
iionthly social ant] business next Tues- 
day evening by Misses Flossie, Xellie 
ind Alice Dormer at the church pnr- 
ors. 


Don't let lice eat up your valuable 


)oultry when it's so easy to get rid 
if them. Conkey's Lice Powder, Lice 
jiquid and Head Lice Ointment are 
;uaranteed to do the work quickly.. 
et a practical poultry book free from 
he San Gabriel Valley Milling Co. 


returned to her home 
Oregon, Sunday. 


Miss Elenore Curtis 


avenue was called to 
i a j j t . i l 
[(j .^0 
.. v l l K t. J U H 


this week by the death of her friend 
Miss Anita St.radler. 


Mrs. 
B 
M. Given entertained at 


dinner Wednesday evening in honor 
ot 
her 
husband's 'birthday. Covers 


wore laid for eight, of Mr. Given's 
l)rother .Masons. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Hempstead, re- 


t-ently of Bakerslield, are visiting at 
the 
home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert 


Hempstead for several days 
before 
locating in Los Angeles. 


Guests at the home of Mr and Mrs 


K A Harnish this week were: Mrs' 
Charles Schriener of Savannah 
111 


and Miss Ethel Warfield of Los \n- 
geles. 


Dr. and Mrs. G. D. Jennings return- 


ed a lew days ago from Hermosa 


ach, where they were the guests 
Miss Elizabeth Whitcomb of Glen- 


Mrs. W. P. Kemp and Mrs. F Ellis 


who have been the guests of Mr and 
Mrs George B. Scofleld for two weeks, 
left this week for their home in Des 
Monies, Iowa. 


The following young people went to 


Los Angeles Sunday to hear Rev Otto 
ot the Melrose Methodist church in 
the morning, and Doctor Brougher at 
the auditorium in the evening- 
Mi- 


ami Mrs. Andrew Fiest. Miss Anna 
bommers, Miss Mae Coffman, Elmer 
King and Joseph Fiest. 


At the regular meeting of the W C 


l.l'. yesterday afternoon at the home 
ot -VIrs. .1. K. Heath, reports from the 
county convention, which wao held 
last week at Pomona, were given by 
Mrs. 
.1. A. Elston, Mrs. Mary Coman 


Mrs. John Xug, Mrs. ,1. E. Heath, Mrs' 
Birdie Edgar, Mrs. Hesseltine 
Mrs 


Stauffur and Mrs. Goold. A discussion 
of the direct primary and the presi- 
dential candidates completed the pro- 
gram. 


As a result of the membership con- 


test, which has been interesting the 
members of the Ladies' Aid society 
of the Beptist church for the past 
two months, the winning side which 
had obtained twelve of the twenty 
members, were entertained by then- 
opponents 
Wednesday 
evening 
at 


the home of Mr. and Mrs. W Q Cus- 


MAY 1,1912 
The Subscription Price of the \ 
LADIES' 
HOME 
JOURNAL 


will be advanced to $2.00 
per year, but up to that 
time, 
old subscriptions 


may be renewed, without 
regard to date of expira- 
tion, and new ones will 
be accepted. 


AT THE OLD PRICE 


$1.50 


Don't delay, but let us 
have your subscription at 
at once. 
If you can't 


come in, phone. 


(Idpp'S 


Drug & Stationery 


Store 


The Rexall Store 


Back From Salt River. 


Gordon C. Douglas, of the Covina 


Realty Company, made a trip this 
week to Miriiictte, in the Salt Rivet- 
valley, Arizona, where his firm is sell- 
ing land. Mr. Douglas was accompan- 
ied by 11. L. Marshall. 


A sociable evening will be held at I 
Mr. 


ter. At the close of a short musical 


( program and a delightful social hour, 


I ice cream and cake were served. 


he parish hall of Holy Trinity church, 
?riday, May 10, S p.m. Refreshments 
nd fine musical program. An invita- 
ion is 
extended to all to attend. 


\dults, 25 cents, children, 15 cents. 
^roceeds for the missionary work of 
he church. 
it 


From three until five this afternoon 


a May-day missionary tea will be giv- 


n in the parlors of the Presbyterian 
church. 
Mrs. \V. M. Griswold and 


Irs. E. V. Rice will be the hostesses, 


missionary conversazione and 


. 


ami Mrs. W. Q. Custer 


leave Monday for a two weeks' stay 
in the northern part of the state, dur- 
ing which time they will attend "the 
commencement exercises at the Uni- 
versity of California, and witness the 
graduation of their son, Paul. 


Testing Burglar Alarm. 


Beginning with today, the First Na- 


tional Bank will test their burglar 
alarm system every Saturday at !) 
o'clock in the morning-. The tost will 
'ing th''l!lrge son« on the outside of 


Star Athlete Married. 


On Tuesday evening Thomas Martin 


McCrea\riy, star quarterback 
of the 


U. S. C. 'football team, and Stanford 
athlete, who formerly lived at the cor- 
ner of Azusa avenue and Cypress ave- 
nue, 
and who is familiarly known to 


many Covina people as 'Tommy Colin," 
was quietly married to Miss Marguer- 
ite At wood at the home of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Atwood of 
1779 West 2:")th street. Mr. and Mrs. 
McCreary left immediately for a tour 
of Europe. 


Quartered Oak Dining Tables, $16.50. 


Elegant pedestal table of fumed or 


golden oak; round top of perfectly 
matched quarter-sawed oak; the fum- 
ed oak is a strictly mission design; 
the golden oak table has round pedes- 
tal with claw feet and piano-polish on 
the top. Either table, in easy terms, 
special, $16.50. Leather-seat chairs, 
special, $2.50. 
Covina Furniture Co. 


We give bank credit checks. 


Annual Church Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the Holy 


Trinity (Episcopal) church, held this 
week, the following officers were elect- 
ed: Rev. Alfred Fletcher, rector and 
president: William Crook, senior war- 
den; A. R. Evans, Junior warden; 
Henry Damerel. C. W. Potter, vestry- 
men in connection with the above 
names. 
Alec W. Anderson was ap- 


pointed treasurer, and II. X. Wells, 
clerk. 


The delegates to the annual conven- 


tion are: William Crook, H. N. Wells, 
G. N. Platt, II. Damerel, Robert Coul- 
ter; alternates, F. 11. Fabric.k. C. W. 
Potter, 
William 
Hoogendyk, L. H. 


Harris, A. R. Evans. 


Too Much Blowing] 


about our lumber is not our policy. Those who know 
our 
lumber ^ 


dont have to be told how sound, straight-grained and thoroughly sea- 
soned it is. Those who don't know our lumber should get acquaint- 
ed. 
I hey, like the others, 
will surel y find the acquaintance an ad- 
vantage in more ways that one. 


Covina Lumber Co. 


LUMBER—LIME—CEMENT—PLASTER 


Front and Citrus Avenue. 


Home Phone 4. 


j 


i 


B A C O N 


IS NOW 180 BY THE SIDE 


which is cheaper than you can buy it elsewhere. 


Covina Valley Market 


Branch of the San Antonio Meat Company of Pomona 
Home Phone 36 
& 


N. B.— You can get MILK and CREAM 
when you want 
an 
extra 
amount. 
. 


y 


X.<Mj^~X,MX^^^ 


Death Claims Los Angeles Resident. 


Benjamin Thorpe of Los Angeles 


passed away peacefully at noon Tues- 
day, 
surrounded by his family, who 


had been with him to the end. He wiis 


years of age, born in New York 


city, and having lived in Los Angeles 
the past L'fi years. Ho is survived by 
a widow 
and 
four 
sons, Ben F. 


Thorpe, Dr. Lewis S. Thorpe, Prof. 
C. H. Thorpe of Covina, and Dr. H. 
L. Thorpe of Los Angeles. 


He was loved and respected by all 


who knew him intimately, and was 
kind and charitable to all. The funer- 
al was held Thursday, one of the 
features 
being 
the 
reading of the 


poem, "Thanatopsis" of which he had 
always been very fond. 


The remains were cremated. 


, 
,. 


musical program have been arranged ! je.,"llllns' and wi!1 '"sure the bank 
or the afternoon's entertainment. 
Ule IH'oper rinK'»K of their system. 


offering, which amounted to $-10 was 
taken. The next meeting Of the mis- 
sionary society will be held in the 


Dishpans—do you need one? They 
ro selling for ten cents today (Sat- 
rday) 
at the 
Leader Department 


tore. Sale starts at 7 a.m. and con- 
inues until all dishpans are gone. 
3ur anniversary sale last week was 
ertainly a swamper, and we arc con- 
nuing it this week. Look at our ad 
i another place. 
it 


Miss Helen Kohlnieier will take pu- 


pils in drawing and painting in its 
different branches at her studio at 
the Mountain View ranch. .Miss Kohl- 
tneier lias had thorough t r a i n i n g in 
her line of work, having studied in 
some _ of the best schools of art in 
America. Portrait painting a special- 


"Lead Kindly Light." 


"Lead Kindly Light," a motion pic- i 


i t u r e made from a beautiful conception I 
"f the old hymn, will be shown on \ 
\\ednesday and 
Thursday nights of I 


; next week at the Isis theater. This \ 
! story and picture is on a very high; 


j plane, and is one of the costly produc- ' 
.lions, 
carefully 
prepared for those 


I who 
HIV discriminating in ( 


• mi.'iit. The picture's will lie ai . , 


; icd by specially prepared music, to lit 
the character of the subjects. 
i 


j 
The Passion Play, presented at t h e ! 


j Isis theater on .Monday and Tuesday' 
! evenings 
of 
this hist 
week drew j 


; crowded houses. The life of Christ,' 


birth to en 


Hartzell-Oakley. 


William O. Hart/ell and Miss Ida 


Ola Oakley, the latter the daughter 
of .Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Oakley, were 
suietly married in Santa Ana Monday, 
and returned to Covina on Thursday, 
to occupy a home on Center street. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Paul K. Wright of the Christian church 
of Santa Ana. 


The two young people are both em- 


ployees in the Broadwell store on Cit- 
rus avenue, where they have been as- 
sociated with the dry goods business 
for some time. They were given a 
hearty send-off and a welcome home 
by the other members of the Broadwoll 
sialf, hi'Jluding the 
proprietor, and 


tlu'ir many friends have bcou busy 
congratulating them. 


^^ 


Six Days in the Week! 1 


' 
*? 


HARD AT WORK TURNING OUT THE BEST LINE OF BLACK- * 


SMITH WORK IN THE VALLEY. 
X 
J 
We have the most skillful mechanics and the best equipment In 
£ 


machinery to do this work. This means a shorter time for you to ^ 
wait and a lower price on work done. 
'& 


Like Roosevelt, we believe in the SQUARE DEAL. We guar- £ 


antee our work in making new implements and in repairing. 
X 
•£ 
FARM IMPLEMENTS AND WAGONS MADE AND SOLD. 
t 


J. N. WILSON, the Blacksmith I 


ft 


BADILLO STREET 
COVINA, CALIFORNIA $ 


X 
~:^^ 


ASPARAGUS 


It is really the finest asparagus we have 


ever seen. It is shipped to us from Los An- 
geles. 


We are making a specialty of fresh vege- 


tables, and everything that is in season we 
will be ready to supply you. 
McGAVREN 


SUCCKHHOR TO ROBKRT CKENSIIAW 


CITRUS AVENUE. OPPOSITE Isis THEATRE 


C A R L A 5 H E R 


Fine Tonsorial Work of All Kinds 


The Central Barber Shop 


Besides Mr. Asher, who needs no 


introduction, thre is also a first-class 
barber in the shop, and every custom- 
er will be given complete satisfaction. 


Potter Block 
Covina, Calif. 


baseball, is now playing whh 
Por- : their relative, A ,-, n 


tyrville, ami the following r lipping who has bee, visui, J 


ill be an f:quai- 
'. 


, , 


b 
,, , 
IH 
.' 
'.!° y C ">• :""' Mr. Kpnrn,., ••(•«]- | 


- s -.'ers i , ' • • ; - , 
!. '^^l'".''"'" th«« > l > " picture, | 


from the 
Porterville Dairy Recorder I Misses Davis, for 
e hs- v ', 
• 
I ;, . "M , Km,dly 
LlKlu- "" Wednesday! 


may be of intere,,.: "Mo me c 
- 
'"' 
3' mKht8' W 


ly into 
inning, 
two ba 
Uemmer 
ers the winning run. 
|cllira DaviS) ana 


l.e ot ,mere,i 
.,on,e came f u l - ; who leaves nex, week for her hmne 
V 
in, resH ,. 
,' 
*" "" fM"""- 


o h!H own yesterday i,, the ninth at 
Point 
IJluff. 
Wisconsin 
\ r - n i . l hv,n 
u 
K 
entertammem. 
The 


5. when he drove om hi,, second ' .Mrs. Griswold's other ",'eJ; ™ "l 
i 
, • * -, rosl(lonl 
x'«''<i»l«?.Vs f:,v-. 


sagger of the i-'ame and scored and Mrs. J. R. Klliolt 
Mr" -,'nd 
Mrs' ' Hm • ' , - ' , , 
"'"" T"^ •" hLs l'"IU'r:l1-: 


ler. which gave the Orange Pick- \V. M. Griswold Mr"'SI hiw'iv 
Miss Itr 
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, 
be wntt|1"' ;""' »>« 


ic winning run." 
|cllira L)aviS) ana Miss Vannie Davis. Ian nueresUnj'''^^"^011 civ"l/ulloni [s 


'^ 
Watch and Clock < 
R E P A I R I N G * 


> l do jewelry repairing of i.. 


kinds and personally guarantee 


* every piece of work that leaves 
, my store. 


F. E. WOLFARTH 


The Pioneer Jeweler. 


RED SPIDER IS HERE 


Time to spray for red spider, withertip, 


etc. 


Had fine success in killing red spider 
last year and can give you references 
from satisfied ranchers. 


See me about this. 


F. C. McCANDLESS 


Phone 977 
Covina, Cal. 


chool 
Ranchers Give Attention 


To Citrus Tariff Question 


Ex-Governor .lame? N. Gillett spoke igreKs, 23 or M of the so-called 'pro- 
. 
. , , , . , , , 


to a large crowd of citizens and ranch- gressives," members of the insurgent: 
Last- '''''day evening, the basketball 


ers who had driven into Covina to wing of the Republicans in Congress. *'rl« and the baseball boys journeyed 
hear him last Saturday night. He de-; voted with the Democrats." 
11o Ganesha Park, Pomona, and enjoy- 


iivered similar speeches in Azusa and! 
-j-ju, progressives were now support-' 
fj' 


Glendora. A dozen automobile", filled j j n t r Roosevelt in this state as in other 1'" , 
with rancher;-, followed the ex-gover- j states, the speaker went or., and he'!'*, 
nor about the valley to the different j showed that they must vote with their/ 
f 


towns, and he -.VMS introduced at each i follows in Congress were they success-1 , 
meeting by J. W. Calvert of Azusa, ful an(j Roosevelt would be with them!, 


county highway com-j a mj t>,0 free 1JKt would be made to in-|,on' 


oranges, lemons, sugar, walnuts 


all that California has. "It will 
take ten minutes." he declared, 
remove every vestige of a duty 


meeting 
formerly of the 
mission. 
With the 


W. Richardson of 
also made effective speeches. Gover- 
nor Gillett spoke forcibly of the ne- 
cessity for supporting President, Taft, from 
;-.t the coming primaries on May 14.' 


He spoke of his two previous cam- 


paigns in this part of the state and 
.-aid it had not 
been 
his intention 


"eats" 


meat market. 


d by Miss Price 


of the faculty. 


Compton, 1. 


in the 
fifth 


ov n defe 
d Comp 
' o % 
*1"1 
" P 


business rather a satire on his own 
side, than a showing against the fol- 
lowers of William Howard Taft? The 
inference is, support Taft for pure pol- 
itics and not Roosevelt. 


Drunk and Disorderly. 


not. 
i"to 


only four safe hits. 
Philleo of Co- 


vina struck out twelve men, and pass- 
ed one, while Hanaslrnan of Compton 


every industry that California struck our, seven and walked three, 


has." While a representative at Wash- j Morris of. Covina made the only real 
ington, two of the great Republican hit of the game in the sixth inning, 
leaders had told him, Gillett explain-, when he drove out a terriflic three 


again to take to the platform but when , m' d e California 
ed, that the Republican party had 


President Taft as a candidate for re- 
election, was assailed, he felt that the 
honor of California 
was 
at stake. 


California 
owed 
much to Taft, who 


had been her friend at all times, he 
?aid, and he told how the President 
had turned the great influence of the 
White House in favor of the Pacific: 
Coast when it was a question of New 
Orleans or San Francisco 
for 
the 


Panama exposition. 
Ho 
mentioned 


other instances of friendship. 
a candidate for no office 
at 


hands." he went on, "and I believe 
I have received all the honors from 
the people to which I 
am entitled. 


P.ut 1 believe it to be my duty at, this 
time to take the platform again in 
behalf of the candidacy of the best 
friend California ever had 
in 
the 


White House, William Howard Taft." 


The gravity of the situation, should 


the vote of the Republicans of Cali- 
fornia 
not 
be given to 
President 


Taft, 
the 
former 
governor 
said, 


was something that, could not be em- 
phasized with too forcible words. The, 
insurgents—the so-called 
"Progres- 


-denied that the tariff was an 


the best protected 


state in the Union, and it was so. He 
referred to raisins, grown in Fresno 
and on which the entire prosperity 
of that community rests, and showed 
how Chester Row ell, who with .John- 
son is going up and down the state 
for Roosevelt, was really seeking to 
cut the throat of his own people. He 
spoke of the ridiculous 
accusations 


brought the administration by the in- 


I am surgent.-progre'ssives, 
and 
exclaimed 


your I indignantly: "It is such talk as theirs 


that makes Socialists and you have 
to t h i n k about them—there were . 
r>2,- 


000 of them voted at the last, city elec- 
tion in I.os Angeles." 


Stripping 
the 


veil's pretentious, 
Roosevelt was in 


mask from Roose- 
he 
proved 
that 


this fight, because 


of the suit to dissolve the steel trust, 
begun by the orders of 


horse swat into left. 


The pitchers were the whole show, 


so the history of the sensational field- 
ing stunts could be written on your 
thumb nail. Crenshaw made a great 
throw from center field, however. It 
is interesting to note that not one fly 
was sent to any of the outfielders of 
either team. 


We play Xorwalk on our grounds 


this afternoon. 


A large crowd from both Hunting- 


ton Park and Whittier attended the 
contest last night. About 12." Covina 
rooters were present. Full account of 
the contest will be given next week. 


The next school event of interest 


will be the animal peace oration to be 
htld in Los Angeles. Four schools 
will be represented, one each 
from 


Riverside county, Orange county, Los 
Angeles county and Covina High, the 


George Middaugh and "Jim" Gor- 


men, 
two men who live in the shacks 


in the alley back of Custer's under- 
taking parlors, were arrested Sunday 
evening for disorderly conduct by the 
City 
Marshal James 
.1. Saunders. 


The men were drunk and very bois- 
terous, 
the 
city 
marshal said, and 


neighbors were complaining of the 
row. 


The men were brought before Jus- 


tice of the Peace Wells, and pleaded 
guilty. They were fined ten dollars or 
ten days in jail, and not having the 
money, went to jail. Marshal Saun- 
ders says that, the loud talking, sing- 


carousals in the 
and arrests will 


ing 
and 
drunken 


shacks must cease, 
)e frequent if. the men do not make 
an effort to keep the peace. 


Taft after Roosevelt, when president, 
had favored the trust in every way. 
Roosevelt, had written a defense of 
it, said the speaker, and spoken in 
defense of it, and now the Colonel 
foresaw that the Supreme Court was 
about to declare illegal and against 


President s(!'lo°l now holding the cup. 
Chemberlen won the cup last 


the laws of the United States some- 
thing that had received the strongest 


sives 
issue, Gillett continued, and 
would 


not say a word about it; but 
their 


Democratic friends and allies did not! support at Roosevelt's hands. Gillett, 
say so—on the contrary, Champ Clark, | amid frequent applause, ridiculed the 
Woodrow Wilson, Judson Harmon and | notion that the President, who since 
all the candidates for the Democratic entering into office had caused the 
nomination make no concealment of j dissolution of Standard Oil, the to- 
their intention to have a tariff for j bacco trust and others of similar im- 
revenue only and to reduce the pres-1 portance, was being supported by the 
ent 
tariff 
by placing all protected 


commodities on the free list. 


"Only a few weeks ago the Dem- 


ocrat in Congress placed lemons on 
the free list," said Gillett. 
"It is a 


fact that olive oil and walnuts are to 
be placed on the free list 
by 
the 


Democratic party, and you know what 
is being done with sugar. Every time 
the question of removing the duty 


people whom he had caused to be de- 
stroyed and he went on to show that 
the Congress that was now being ac- 
cused of having been under the con- 
trol of the corporations, was the very 
stand-pa't 
Congress that had passed 


the Sherman law and the Interstate 
Commerce act, under 
which 
the 


prosecutions had been carried \inder 
the direction of President 
Taft, to 


entirely from sugar came up in Con- a successful conclusion. 
Engineer Reports On 


Outfall Sewer Project 


At the ^meeting of the Inter-City I Covina, 
Downey, 
Glendora, 
Lords- 


Commission of eighteen in the City! burg, Monrovia, Norwalk, Pasadena, 
Hall, South Pasadena, Friday of last 
week, the engineer retained by the 
fall sewer problem, F. H. Olmstead, 
made his first preliminary report. He 
stated at the outset that the plan was 
entirely practicable of taking the san- 
itary sewage of the valley to Alami- 


Pomona, Rivera, San Dimas, 
South 


Pasadena, San Gabriel and Whittier. 
From each of these he is obtaining 
information 
as to population, 
area 


and assessed valuation in order that 
there may be a division of cost which 


Fred 
year 


from several splendid speakers. Co- 
vina expects to repeat the victory of 
ast year, with Xoah Bashore of the 
Junior class as our representative. 


. 
ALLISON GIVEN 
']'.',. 


AGAINST THE FARMER. 


will fairly represent the benefits to 


tos bay or that it might perhaps be i each community of the work propos- 
r'onnd preferable to take it to New-'ed. 
port bay, not routing by way of Ful- j 
It was agreed 
by both Mr. Olm- 


lerton, Anaheim and Santa Ana, but | stead and the members of the corn- 
rather uniting with a trunk line from mission that the most important, mat- 


ter to be decided at once was the ob- 
taining of a competent secretary, to 
those cities. 


"From 
an 
engineering 
point of 


view," said Mr. Olmstead, "it is a ! work in harmany with all the cities 
Comparatively easy problem. 
The: interested, and keep all posted on the 


right of way, the right to discharge the ! progress being made. 
The 
Outfall 


sewage into the ocean, and the matter Sewer Association has authorized the 
of purification are the main problems. 
It is of supreme importance that the 


employment of such an official, and 
John D. Reavis, president, and Robert 


matter has been taken up this early, i Jordon, vice-president 
of 
both 
the 


It is easy to look back and see our ; sewer association and the Inter-City 
mistakes. Ten or twelve years ago j Commission, have been appointed to 
when I was city engineer of Los An- i act with Mr. Olmstead in obtaining 
geles there was talk of a big conduit the required person. 


care of all j 
Mr. Reavis reported that 
he 
be- 


lt was felt! lieved the San Pedro franchise prob- 


in Spring street to take 
electric wires and pipes, 
that the project was too costly to be 
undertaken at the time, yet if it had 
been done it would have proved an 
asset to the city by this time, and 
eventually it will have to be done 
anyhow, and at a greatly increased 
cost. 


lem, affecting the congestion in inter- 
urban traffic had 
been 
practically 


settled through the Los Angeles Rail- 
way Company cansenting to accept a 
third-rail franchise 
on 
San Pedro 


street and give the service which the 
property 
owners 
the 
demanded as 


So with this outfall. It will be much price of admitting the Pacific Electric 


more difficult to overcome the obsta- j cars to the street as an outlet to the 
cle in the future; it would have been j north and east, in the 
harmonizing 


less difficult in the past. At the pres- 
ent time there would be little objec- 
tion to an outlet for the sewer any- 
where between Anaheim landing and 
Newport bay, but in five years from 
now with the influx of population, it 


of the warring elements 
the 
Inter- 


City Commission 
having 
taken 
an 


active part. 


The Commission passed a vote of 


thanks to Councilman McKenzie of 
Los Angeles for 
having 
virtually, 


will be much more difficult to find' single-handed, procured the 
ordering 


your outlet. It is not going to be easy | of the 
reduction 
in grade 
of the 


now." 
; Broadway tunnel, 
which 
will 
give 


Meanwhile, 
Mr. 
Olmstead stated,; a level, through road from the cen- 


he is working out an equitable basis ter of Los Angeles 
to 
the center of 


upon which the cost of the prelimin- Pasadena. One of the possibilities of 
ary work can be divided among Lhe j this road suggested by 
Mr. 
Reavis 


eighteen cities which recently formed | was the establishing of 
decorative 


the Outfall Trunk Line Sewer Com- electric 
light posts from one end of 


mission. These cities are Alhambra, 
Artesia, Azusa, Clareniont, Compton, 


Mail Route Extension. 


Word was received this week from 


the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, D. (.'., authorizing the exten- 
sion of Covina Rural Route No. 2. 


This extension, which has been in 


contemplation for some time, will go 
into effect on May 16. It will cover 
a territory west of Orange avenue and 
south of Arroyo avenue, which has 
become 
thickly 
settled during the 


past two or three years. 


tbis route to the other, to be known 
as "The Lighted Way." 


northerly to Arroyo avenue; east to 
Lark Ellen street; north to Rowland 
avenue; east to Azusa avenue; north 
to Puente avenue; east to Hollenbeck 
street; north to 
to post office. 


Badillo street; east 


Tillers of the soil in Califor- 


nia are vitally concerned as to 
the attitude of tfye presidential 
candidates on the tariff as it ap- 
plies to California 
Thousands 


of California voters who wish 
to exercise the right of franch- 
ise intelligently at the primar- 
ies on May 14, want to know 
how Theodore Roosevelt stands 
on wool and lemons, and other 
products of the soil subject to 
tariff legislation. 


Roosevelt has declared him- 


self in sympathy with the views 
of the Johnson-Kent-Heney com- 
bination, which means but little 
encouragement for 
the 
many 


thousand farmers in the state 
who would like to know the pro- 
bable fate of investments in cit- 
rus and deciduous fruits, sugar 
beets, olive orchards and sheep 
ranches under Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Many of the most im- 
portant insurgents in California 
express 
their 
disappointment 


that their leader cannot be In- 
duced to express himself upon 
any item of the tariff. It was 
confidently expected that Roose- 
velt would 
gain 
the 
greatest 


measure of his support from the 
country districts, but even the 
most 
sanguine 
partisans of 


Roosevelt do not anticipate an 
overwhelming endorsement, from 
beet sugar producers; the own- 
ers of lemon groves and olive 
orchards, and the men engaged 
in sheep raising. 


Tiie theory of government by 


the people, \vhich 
the 
former 


president insists is the issue of 
the campaign, contains no infor- 
mation on topics of this kind. It 
makes no mention of the every- 
day problem of gaining a liveli- 
hood, a subject which engages 
the attention of most men dur- 
ing nine-tenths of their waking 
hours. 


In California there are a mim- 


*ber of important industries at 


stake because of the combina- 


tion between democrats and in- 
surgent republicans, and these 
questions have been dodged re- 
peatedly by every supporter of 
the third term candidate.Mean- 
while the power of the veto in 
the hands of President Taft is 
one assurance of protection for 
thousands of men and women 
who must continue to draw a 
living from the soil of Califor- 
nia. 


Gold Medal contest to be in Azusa, 


May 9, 3912, at 7:30 p. m., in the Bap- 
ist church. Covina, San Dimas and 
^os Angeles contestants will compete 
or the gold medal.' Given by the Co- 
ina Christian Temperance Union. • 


SANTA MONICA ROAD RACE 


GREATEST AUTO EVENT OF THE YEAR 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 


MOTORDROME RACES 


Speediest Pie-Pan Track in the world. 


GREATEST DRIVERS. 
FASTEST TIME. 


QTTTSITIAV M A V 
OUIN LI A I , 1"1A I 
DON'T MISS IT 
AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 


The Covina Book 


mnt books at 50c. 


Store sells re- 


SUMMONS. 


In the Justice's 
Court of 
Covina 


Township, County of Los Angeles, 
State of California. 


H. N. WELLS, Justice. 


San Gabriel Valley Milling Co., a cor- 


poration, plaintiff, vs. J. M. Ellis, de- 


fendant. 


The People of the State of Califor- 


nia Send Greetings to: J. M. Ellis, de- 
fendant. 


You are hereby directed to appear in 


an action brought against you by the 
above-named plaintiff in the Justice's 
Court of Covina township, 
Los An- 


geles County, State of California, and 
to answer before the Justice at his 
office at Covina, in said Township, the 
complaint filed therein, within five 
days (exclusive of the day of service), 
after the service on you of this sum- 
mons, if served within the Township 
in which this action is brought, or, if 
served out of said Township but with- 
in said County, -within ten days; or 
within twenty days if 
served 
else 


where. And you are hereby notified 
that unless you so appear and answer 
said complaint, as above required, said 
plaintiff will cause your default to be 
entered and take judgment for any 
money or damages demanded in the 
complaint as arising upon contract, or 
will apply to the Court for the relief 
demanded in the complaint, together 
with the costs of suit. 


Given under my hand this 8th day 


of March, 1912. 


H. N. WELLS, 


Justice of the Peace of Co- 
vina Township, County of Los 
Angeles, State of California. 


C-15-12. 


SHRINE WEEK FESTIVITIES 


Get a Program from P. E Conductors. 


MAY 4th to llth 
__ 


F»acific Electric Railway 


LATE K?f? 15 CENTS 


Are you keeping up with the late popular music? 
Let us 


help you. 
Look over this list of new ones 150 a copy or 7 for 


Si.oo postpaid. 
Send stamps, postal or express order. 


SELECTED LIST NO. 6 


They Gotta Quit Kickin My Dawg 


Aroun'. 


Another Rag. 
Take a Tip From Father. 
A song of the Soil. 
Please Take Me Up With You. 
I'm Dreaming of the Girl I Love. 
That Fascinating Rag. 
Joy Rag. (Instrumenta.) 
Joy Rag. (Instrumental) 
Vision of Spanish Waltz. 
Skylark Intermezzo. 
St. Cecelia Meditation. 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND 


. . FOR THE COUNTY OF LOS 


ANGELES. 


No. 88789. 


Action brought in the Superior Court 


of the State of California, in and for 
the 
County of Los Angeles, and 


the Complaint filed in said County 
of Los Angeles, in the office of the 
Clerk of said Superior Court. 


How Southerners Feel. 


The length of the amended route 


will be sixteen and one-half miles. 


Methodist Conference Opens. 


With 650 delegates from every cor- 


ner of the world in attendance, the 


Postmaster Matthews desires all of j quadrennial Methodist conference was 


those who will be served by the new ' opened at Minneapolis on Wednesday, 
route to call at the Covina post office with prayer by Bishops Werner and 
and secure numbers for their mail Hurt. Bishop Warren presided. 
boxes. 
The official description of the 


new route will be as follows: 


Beginning at the post office, the car- 


rier will go west to the city limits: 
west to Sierra .street; south to Puen- 
te avenue: -.vest to Irwindale; north 


Bingham T. Wilson, a rancher on 


Cypress avenue, gives the following 
article to the Argus, clipped from a 
West Virginia paper, 
which 
shows 


how the south is feeling on certain po- 
litical subjects find especially on cer- 
tain political candidates. The editor- 
ial says: 


Now just listen to this! It is from 


a Republican newspaper, too, the Par-1 
kersburg State Journal, for decades j 
one of the chief exponents of repub- | 
lican doctrine in this state. It is a j 
part of the paper's comment upon 


j Col. Roosevelt's recent visit to Park- 
ersburg, and is as follows: 


Col. 
Roosevelt's talk about corrupt 


politics was singularly applicable to 
his own following in West Virginia, 
and peculiarly inapplicable to that of 
President Taft. 
here are 
the 


more to debauch and corrupt the Re- 
publican party of the state than all 
others combined. Two of them alone, 


Anna B. Edwards, plaintiff, vs. Jos- 


eph Edwards, defendant. 


The people of the State of Califor 


nia send .greetings to: 
Joseph 
Ecl- 


'.vir.'ds, defendant. 


You are hereby directed to appear 


and answer the complaint in an ac- 


! tion entitled as above, brought against 


j you in the Superior Court of the Coun- 


j ty of Los Angeles, State of California, 


within ten days after the service on 
you of this summons—if served with- 


I in this county; or within thirty days 
| if served elsewhere. 


And you are hereby notofied that 


unless you appear and answer as 
above required the said plaintiff will 
take judgment for any money cr dam 
ages demanded in the complaint, as 
arising upon contract or will apply to 
the court for any other relief demand 
ed in the complaint. 


Given under my hand and the sea 


of the Superior Court of the County 01 
Los Angeles, State of California, this 
13th 
day of February, A.D., 1912. 


H. J. LELANDE, Clerk- 


By A. Robertson. Deputy Clerk. 


(Seal). 
GAIL & PENCE, attorneys for plaint 


iff, Covina, Cal. 
5 


Watch For a New List Next Week. 
Our Stock of Popular and Clas- 


sic Music Books, Methods, Studies and Teachers' Supplies is the larg- 
est and most complete in the West. All orders filled the same day 
received. 


SEND FOR OUR MUSIC CATALOGS. 


A book of old familiar songs sent free upon request. 
Mention "ad" 


in Argus. 


Southern California Music Co. 


332-334 SO. BROADWAY. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The House of Musical Quality. 


Stores 


His main supporters 
men who have done 


The conference will continue for a nave been the very head and front of 


month. The entire eighteen active bis-1 a|i lne evji tuat nas prevailed. Ac- 
hops and seven missionary bishops j Cording to our observation and in our 
are attending the conference. 
| view and opinion 


The 
most important business i n - ; M . O. Dawson and 


eludes the possible union of tho Metli- I Elliott, chief cooks and bottle wash- 


FERTILIZE 


WITH LIME 


And you can cut your fertilizer bill 


halt' off and get better results in the 
fruit and tree. Remember that LIME 
IS THE BASE of the tree and soil, and 
we have leached and cropped out at 
least 35 tons per acre in the past 20 
years in the first three feet and it 
must be replaced. 


I make a specialty in the lime bus! 


ness and represent the only two man- 
ufacturers of gypsum and carbonate 


Main Store, Covina 


Branches: HEMET, SAN DIMAS, PLANADA, IMPERIAL 


It is nearly twelve years since the 


present business was established with 


small capital, and it now occupies two 


floors and basement. 
Developing with 


the country, it has grown to be one 


of the largest suburban stores in Cali- 


fornia, with an annual business which 


many city stores would be proud to 


have. 


The lines of goods sold are the best 


made, and the business is recognized 


as one of the established factors in 


the development of a land where op- 


portunity ever beckons to him who 


will "watch and work." 


The 
business will continue to ac- 


quire and develop new towns and new 


businesses, and will entrench itself to 


last until time itself shall end, The 


Covina store and Planada store will 


remain the head. 


II 


to San Bernardino road; west to Or- odist Episcopal, Methodist Protestant 
ange avtnue; south to Pacific avenue 
v.-fc.st to 
Putriitfe .street; southerly to 


Merced avenue: east to Orange ave.: 
norther1... to Arroyo avenue; i-ast to 
Irv.'indale avenue: 
north to Vinci-nt 


street; south to Arroyo avenue: west 
to Sunset avenue; southerly to Mer- 
ted avenue; east to Gleniiera a venue: 


and 
Methodist "'Episcopal. 
Sourh i \yest 


churches, the 
layman's demand 
for j voten 


greater authority in church affairs, | than 
the restoring of the time limitation oi j their 
pastorales and 
the election ul' eight j Does 


bishops. 


Former vice-president Fairbanks 


attending ilu- conference. 


for the Roosevelt movement in 


Virginia, 
have 
bought more 


common people and legislators, 
ill tin.- rest of the meinberB of 
party in the state 
cotnbliii'd. 


not 
everybody 
know this to 


be tuie? In view of it. 
isn't 
C'ol. 


Roosevelt's speech about 
corrupt l>o'.- 


itics) anil its alliance with bud big 


of lime. Our high grade 90 to 957r 


Ex-Governor 
\V. | l)UI'e live gypsum for only $5.75 per 


Major Charles I). ' ton f.o.b. here on Santa Fe. 
Extivi 


freiiiht on S. P.; sacks reserved. Our 
US'; pure quick-lime at $12 per ton in 
bulk en either road. 
If you want :'ir- 


slaked lime we can furnish it cheap. 
Von cannot afford to turn a cover crop 
under without litue. 


Call on S. W. Funk, Charter Oak, 


Cal. 
I'houe 135. 


W. B. BROAD WELL 


OWNER. 


f 


Irwindale Club-Woman 


Tells of the Olden Days 


A lady, who is one of the pioneers 


in the Covina valley, has written a 
sketch of the early days in this lo- 
cality. She is Mrs. Daniel Reichard, 
wife of a well-known rancher of Ir- 
windale, and she has included many 
things in this article which are of 
considerable interest to everyone liv- 
ing here.—Editor. 


There is perhaps no more widely 


known thoroughfare in Southern Cai- 
ifornia than the San Bernardino road, 
and like everything that comes to us 
from the "Golden Days of '49," its or- 
igin is shrouded in adventure and ro- 
mance. 


The story goes thaf in 1848, when 


the erection of Fort Moore was com- 
pleted in Los Angeles, Col. Stevenson, 
who was in command, wanted a flag 
staff. There being no timber in Los 
Angeles suitable for it, he made a 
contract with a native, Juan Ramirez, 
to go to the San Bernardino mountains 
for the timber. Juan started out with 
an army of Indian laborers, forty ox- 
en and an escort of ten soldiers to 
protect the party 
from the 
hostile 


Indians in the mountain passes. Se- 
curing 
two 
trees 
of 
the required 


length, 80 to 90 feet, they were mount- 
ed on the axels of a dozen Mexican 
carretas or carts, twenty oxen were 
yoked to each log, and with an Indian 
on each ox, the return was commenc- 
ed. It is said the coming of the party 
could be heard for miles. Each Indian 
shouting to his ox and each wheel 
screeching to its fellow, with the sol- 
diers singing as they bumped over the 
rocks and through the dust that mark- 
ed out the trail that is now the San 
Bernardino road. 


This road became the division line 


between the two ranches that compris- 
ed what is now the Azusa and Covina 
townships. 


The Rancho La Puente was granted 


to John Rowland by the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1843, with boundaries ex- 
tending from San Bernardino road to 
Puente hills on the south, and from 
the Hollenbeck hills east of Covina 
to the San Gabriel river on the west. 
In ]834 Luis Arenas 
secured 
the 


rancho Azusa. It 
embraced all the 


land lying north of the San Bernar- 
dino road to the mountains, and east 
from the San Gabriel river to a line 
where Grand avenue is now located. 
In 1844 he sold this property to Henry 
Dalton. At the same time Mr. Dalton 
purchased the San Jose addition and 
a third interest in the San Jose rancho 
paying for these thousands of acres 
$8,000.00. 


This man, with his young 
wife, 


built his home on the commanding 
site upon which the Azusa high school 
now stands, and it was there he rear- 
ed his family of eleven children. 


In the early fifties there was a rush 


of home seekers to this valley and 
Mr. Dalton subdivided that portion of 
the Azusa- rancho along the San Ber- 
nardino road into small farms, which 
he rented to these energetic pioneers 
for a small yearly rental. At his own 
expense he improved the rough dirt 
ditches so that, these ranchers had 
water for their patches of potatoes, 
beans, corn and wheat. He also erect- 
ed a mill. These farmers sold most 
of their produce at the San Gabriel 
and Los Angeles Missions, and the pro- 
ceeds from this source and the abun- 
dance of game—deer, quail and rab- 
bits—both 
in 
plain 
and mountain, 


guaranteed them a comparitively easy 
and comfortable living. Labor was 
plenty in those days as there were 
many Indians in the valley that were 
willing to work at very low wages. 


There was little attention given to 


boundary lines due to the vastness of 
the territory and the very low price 
of land. 
When the government sur- 


veys were made in 1853, it was found 
that 25,000 acres supposed to be a part 
of the Azusa rancho, was government 
land, and upon this the Dalton ten- 
ants immediately filed. 
From 
this 


time for many years this valley was 
torn by litigation. First the settlers 
had to fight Dalton, who claimed the 
land and water rights, and in later 
years the railroad which claimed the 
land, but by their energy and perse- 
verance the settlere were eventually 


victorious, securing their title to the 
land about 18SO. 


In the early pioneer days the water 


system was a very primitive affair, con- 
sisting of a temporary dam near the 
mouth of the San Gabriel canyon, and 
from 
that source was conveyed as 


needed by 
the 
settlers. 
After the 


squatters took possession of the land 
they also acquired the water and im- 
proved the ditch. From that time it 
went 
by the 
name of "Squatters' 


Ditch." It was divided into two sec- 
tions, one going south-west into the 
territory of what is now Irwindale 
and the other east to what is now 
Palmetto ranch, the home of Mrs. 
Frank M. Chapman. These primitive 
ditches served 
the 
farmers until the 


celebrated 
compromise 
between all 


the conflicting water rights was ef- 
fected. 


Every article of food, clothing and 


household goods not grown or made 
by the settlers 
were brought from 


Los Angeles or San Pedro by ox teams 
or donkeys, very few having horses. 
A Jew, by the name of Leon Gold- 
smith, 
wandered 
to the 
settlement 


with a pack on his back. Finding so 
many settlers here with the usual fore- 
sight of his race, he started the first 
store in the valley. This was in the 
year 18G6. He located his place of 
business at the intersection 
of the 


San Bernardino road, the Puente Mill, 
and the San Gabriel canyon road, as 
it was then called; now it is where 
Orange avenue crosses the San Ber- 
nardino road. These were the only 
two roads in this section kept up by 
the county at that time. The store 
was called the Azusa Four Corners, 
for the whole valley was called Azusa 
in those days. In 1S7S this store and 
post office was moved to where the 
old winery is now, on Broadway, near 
the city of Azusa. The only school 
house at that time was the old adobe 
house near the Dalton home on the 
hill. 


In 1870-71 came one of the worst 


droughts in the country's history, fol- 
lowed by a plague of grasshoppers, 
that ate even the very sage brush 
to the ground. The fields were dottd 
with dead and starving 
cattle 
and 


sheep, and the Indians did a thriving 
business collecting the hides for the 
Los Ange'es markets. 


Many of the settlers became dis- 


couraged cm account of many droughts 
and little vaier, and what little they 
Lad they had to fight for. Some sold 
out their claims for what they could 
get, a span of horses or even a wag- 
on and a. yoke of oxen, any thins 1o 
feet away. 


It was at this time that John Reed 


and William Rowland, each 
owning 


600 acres of the La Puente rancho, ox- 
tending to what is now Lark Ellen 
street to a line with the sycamore 
tree, came to the rescue of the set- 
tlers and offered to furnish the money 
to repair and enlarge the ditch if al- 
lowed the privilege of extending it 
across San Bernardino road to their 
lands. In that way 1200 acres of the 
La Puente ranch was affiliated with 
the Aausa irrigating district. 


In 1875 John Rowland sold 
5000 


acres of the Puente ranch to Senor 
Badillo, a Porto Rican, for $4 an acre. 
Senor Badillo purchased it for a cof- 
fee plantation, but neither soil or cli- 
mate proved suitable1 for the enter- 
prise ,and upon its failure the land 
under mortgage passed into the hands 
of a Los Angeles bank. It was then 
sold to Mr. Hollenbeck, who later sold 
2000 acres where Covina now stands, 
to J. S. Phillips for $15 per acre, who 
was quick to see the need of estab- 
lishing a 
water 
right. In a short 


time he built a concrete conduit from 
the San Gabriel canyon to his land 
and joined the army of litigants for 
water, whose trials never ceased until 
the famous compromise of 1889. 


There are a very few of the old 


settlers left, but those who survived 
all the land and water wars have sure- 
ly realized more than their wildest 
dreams in the wonderful development 
of this valley, from a land of cactus, 
to a delightful spot which has no equal 
in the world. 


Fez=Wearers Welcomed 


To Southern California 


Luxurious special 
trains, covered 


with banners and pennants, carrying 
thousands of Shriners, have been en- 
tering Southern California during the 
past twenty-four hours. Los Angeles, 
the new Mecca, that is richer and 
more gorgeously decorated than any 
of the famous cities of ancient his- 
tory that put on gala aspect to greet 
the myriads 
of 
desert hordes 
on 


their annual pilgrimage, is one blaze 
of light and color, and its streets are 
teeming with thousands of the wel- 
come visitors. 


Thirty thousand rooms in hotels, 


apartment houses, private homes and 
lodgings have been prepared to re- 
ceive the sixty thousand visitors who 
will arrive by Monday. 


More than a million yards of pen- 


nants, flags, bunting and streamers 
are decorating the streets of Los An- 
geles; more than 40,000 palm branches 
wave over lamp posts and windows, 
and nearly ID,000 Japanese lantern.s 
are swaying over the city streets. 


At Shrine headquarters it is an- 


nounced that fifty uniformed patrols 
will be in the line of march. These 
marching in close order with their 
bands will make a line more than 
two miles long. 


Canada, Mexico and the Hawaiian 


Islands will all have representatives 
from their Shrine temples. Tomorrow 
is expected to bring the biggest in- 
flux of visitors and on -Monday the 
carnival spirit will be strong. 


The following is the program for 


the coming week: 


Monday evening. Auditorium. 
Overture, Shrine orchestra, direc- 


tion E. Kaiumf-meyer. 


Band selection, India temple bnnd, 


Oklahoma City. 


Selection, Murat temple baud. In- 


dianapolis. 


Spanish songs and dances, typical 


state, Mile. E. De Verne. 


Patrol drills, India temple and Mu- 


rat temple patrols. 


Eccentric ragtime 
piano 
playing, 


Howard 
Patrick. 


Classic dances, presenting each night 


two dances 
from 
repertoire, "Blue 


Danube," "Spring Song," "The Hti- 
moresque," "The Prelude." Marguer- 
ite Torry. 


Whistling and singing solos, Hazel 


Bryson. 


J. T. Pendergnst presents Miss Lou- 


ise Glaum in a comedy playlet, "A Tip 
on Mazuina." 


Imperial quartet—Mr. Goble, 
first 


tenor; W. C. Humes, second tenor; 
Ray Overman, baritone; W. J. Latn- 
berti, basso. 


Triple bar act. the Flying Alberts. 
Kinemacolor pictures 
from 
Kra- 


mar's theater. 


Tuesday evening, May 7. 8 to 9 a.m. j 


—Parade of Arab patrols and Shrine 
bands, escorting the representatives 
wh.o will be in automobiles, to the 
place of meeting of the imperial coun- 
cil. 
One of the most brilliant events 


of the week. 


The parades are h-clieikiled as fol- 


lows: 


Tuesday evening,.May 7.— l-'irst night 


of electrical pageant, w i t h all Aral) 
patrols, Shrine bands and individual 
Shriners in dress suits and fe/.. 
; 


Wednesday evening, May S. Second 


night of electrical pageant. 
j 


Thursday morning, .May 9, 10 a.m. 


—San Diego day parade; 22 mission, 
floats sent up 1'roia San Diego i'or the, 
purpose. 


Thursday evening, May '.'.--Third: 


and last uighi of electrical pageant. 


Friday morning, May 10, 10 ». in. 


Two 
feature 
events; 
(1) 
Massed' 


Shrine and all ether bauds parsing in 
review 
the 
official 
grandstand. 
a 


unique and 
resplendent spectacle, a ; 


tremendous musical treat. 
(2) Groat, 


floral and allegorical parade, consist-' 


ing of the following divisions: Floral, 
equestrian, parade of all nations, fra- 
ternal, Southern California, and civic. 


Resplendent in glittering regalia that 


is said to be more glittering than that 
of the ancient 
oriental 
potentates 


famed in history, members of the im- 
perial council, Ancient Avabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic, Shrine of 
North America, will all be seen in the 
big Shrine parades. So far no one of 
the grand officers have sent regrets. 


Shriner Sentiments. 


"A mile a minute is good time, 
But a sjnile a minute 
gets 
more 
action." 


* 
tt 
iit 
tt 


"Every man should keep a small siz- 


ed cemetery in which to bury the 
faults of his friends." 
* 
* * * 


"Smile! 
This advice is worth a pile— 
Beats ter blazes striking ile; 
When yer blood beging to bile, 
Jes' you smile! 
Smile! 
Let the other feller cuss; 
'Taint your biz ter make a fuss; 
You can clear away the muss 
With a smile. 
Smile! 
When things go tarnation wrong 
Back your courage with a song- 
Luck can't lose you very long 
Ef you smile. 
Smile! 
'Til the bluey heavens shine thro; 
An' ole Sol winks down at you; 
Thinks you are a sunbeam, too, 
'Cause you smile," 


* 
* 
* 
n 


"Laugh It Off." 


When you feel like "Falling in," 


Laugh it off; 


When you are sorry you "Have been," 


Laugh it off; 


Feeling "Blue" don't help a bit 
Better to be "Glad of it," 


Laugh it off; 


Keep your "Sence of humor" bright, 


Laugh it off; 


Polish it with all your might, 


Laugh it off; 


Nothing matters over much, 
Tighten up your "Wisdom clutch," 


Laugh it off; 


I am writing this for YOU, 


Laugh it off; 


Like as not 'twill help me too. 


Laugh it off; 


"Raven's perch above my door," 
But J whisper, "Nevermore" 
And—Laugh them off. 


The Whole Story. 


A little fun, 


A little play, 


A little laughter 


Day by day. 


A little school, 


And we'll confess 


A little bit 


Of waywardness. 


A little grief, 


A little woe 


As down the later 


Years we go, 


A little love, 


A little strife, 


A deal of hope— 


And this is life. 


Shmile. 


"Shmile, und the vorld shmiles mit 


you; 


Laugh, und the vorld vill roar; 


Howl, und the vorld vill leaf you. 


Und nefer come back any more. 


For all of us couldn't be handsome, 


Nor all of us vear fine clothes; 


But a shmile vas not exbensive. 


Und covers a vorld of voes." 


Covina Irrigating Company. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 


board of directors of the Covina Irri- 
gating Company was held May 1st, 
with Mr. A. P. Kerckhoff, president, 
in the chair, and B. F. Edwards, sec- 
retary. 


Some land owners from San Dimas 


appeared before the board with a re- 
quest for a right of way for a pipe 
line across the property of this com- 
pany at Lordsburg, referred to a com- 
mittee for investigation. 


The report of the superintendent 


was read and accepted showing ex- 
penditures for the month $237f>.:i2. 


The report of the secretary was ac- 


cepted. 


Warrants ratified, $2041.20. 
Bills ordered paid, $2370.22. 
An 
assessment 
of 100 cents per 


share on the capital stock was levied, 
payable at once to the secretary at 
the office of the company in Covina. 


A lease of land in the San Dimas 


wash to C. H. S. Littleton was rati- 
fied. 


The president and secretary were 


authorized to borrow $2f>00.00. 


The superintendent was authorized 


to lay 1500 feet of 12 inch cement pipe 
to meet the demand for water on the 
San Jose line. 


The building of a cottage for the 


use of the engineer at the Irwindale 
pumping plant was referred to a com- 
mittee. 


The Mission Play. 


This impressive historical pageant, 


with its exceptionally well presented 
dramatic parts, was given its premier 
Monday evening in the 
wonderfully 


beautiful Mission theater at San Ga- 
briel. John McGroarty has scored a 
distinct success. 


Every one of the 1090 seats in the 


unique play house was filled with a 
goodly company of the best and fair- 
est of Southern California. Many rep- 
resentatives from Northern and' Cen- 
tral California, Arizona and Nevada 
had come to see. Even far away as 
Chicago and New York were repre- 
sented. 
The 
audience 
was thrilled 


with 
the 
dramatically 
rendered 


phases of those far-past days when the 
Franciscan padres labored in the con- 
version of the heathen Indians of Cal- 
ifornia, taught them the arts of civ- 
ilization, and built their beautiful mis- 
sions along El Camino Real. 
Many 


were the glistening eyes and the hap- 
py laughs as the exceptional company 
of players presented the pathos, the 
romance and the history of by-gone 
California. 


One must see the play many times 


to apprehend its significance. Here is 
a historic pa'peant-drama dealing with 
one of the most little-known periods 
of American history, much of its rec- 
ords obscured in the mist and haze 
of more than a century of the most 
remarkable present-day development 
during which all too little attention 
has been given to the immortal rec- 
ords of the past. 


Those days of romance, splendid a- 


chievement, and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to an ideal oft repeated in the 
desire to lead a heathen people to 
a realization of the truth and hope of 
Christianity, and to render them hu- 
man service in giving instructions re- 
sulting in the elevation of their con- 
dition of living ,are made to live again 
in McGroarty's Mission Play. 


This feeling 
permeates 
the con- 


sciousness of the spectator with his 
first step over the threshold of the 
Mission theater. The 
very 
atmos- 


phere, the lighting, and the interior 
finish carry one back to those other 
days 'when California was 
young." 


Voices are hushed, one is impelled to 
walk 
quietly 
with 
the first glance 


through the draped doorway. Great 
candlesticks, with wax candles, and 
a candelabra suspended from the raf- 
tered roof increase the effect of a dim- 
ly-lighted mission, and the audience 
settles back in (tie comfortable thea- 
ter chairs in a hushed expectancy. 


The story of the play has been told 


frequently. The first act is laid on 
the shores of False bay, San Diego, 
where the first Spanish 
colony is 


shown awaiting the return of Don Gas- 
par de Portola from his quest for Mon- 
terey bay. It is in the last stage of 
hopelessness and despair. Death and 
starvation have tried the' little band 
sorely. Only the indomnitablo spirit 
of Father Junipero Serro, in his zeal 
to carry the message of God to the In- 
dians, preserved California to the pres- 
ent generations. 


The second act, at El Carmel Mis- 


sion on Monterey bay, tells of the tri- 
umph and ascendency of the mission 
work. One hears of the progress made 
in converting the Indians from the 
fathers of the several missions, and 
of their splendid advance in the arts 
and crafts of civilization. The gay 
life centering about the civil and mil- 
itary headquarters of 
the 
province 


presents in itself splendid material 
for a drama pageant of >ts own. A 
hint of the disrupting influence in a 
clash between the secular and relig- 
ious authorities fortells of the dark 
days to come. The third act depicts 
the ruin and decadence of the mis- 
sions, the death of the padres, and 
the scattering of the simple Indians 
before the advancing march of a great- 
er, more energetic civilization, and 
the advent of the "gringo" into Cali- 
fornia history. The scene is laid be- 
neath the shattered arches of Mission 
San Juan Capistrano. 


hoc Baltics 


Sell tbe Wbole 


Eaton JDrees Shoes 


$3.50 to $4.50 


Enbicott Worh Shoes 


$2.60 to $3.75 


3otn tbc Suit Club just being formeO 


Maps Clotbino Company 


Goviua, Gal. 


H 


Kunmntnmmnntni 
J 


CITY LIVERY STABLES 


J. W. KEEPER, Prop. 


Special Attention Given to Transient Horses 


Home Phone 240 
Res. Phone 462. 


CITRUS AVENUE. SOUTH OF CAR LINE 


Phone 527. 
pf Q. Box 406 


R. B. WINDER, Electrical Contractor 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


SHOW ROOM OPP. POSTOFFICE 


COVINA, CAL. 


Powell's Deserved Success. 


Another instance of the brilliant suc- 


cess which scientists 
in the govern- 


ment employ sometimes achieve is giv- 
en by the election of G. Harold Pow- 
ell to be general manager of the Cal- 
ifornia 
Fruit 
Growers' 
Exchange, 


which markets about sixty per cent, 
or nearly 30,000 carloads annually, of 
the oranges and lemons grown in Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Powell made his mark in 
the Department 
of Agriculture, and 


when acting as chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in the absence of Prof. 
Galloway in Asia, he was offered the 
post of secretary and manager of the 
Citrus Protective league at a salary 
said to be $10,000 a year. His man- 
agement was so successful as to cre- 
ate favorable comment all over the 
country. 
Mr. Powell is distinctly a 


progressive scientist. 
He is also in- 


tensely practical, a diplomat and a 
keen judge of men. California Fruit 
Growers intend to have an exhibit at 
the San Diego Exposition, and it will 
probably be the lot. of Mr. Powell to 
direct its scope and character. 


ORCHARD SPRAYING 


i 


We are ready to spray your orchards for withertip and other 


kindred diseases. We have one of the best spraying outfits in the San 
Gabriel valley, and an experience of years to back it up. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR WITHERTIP. 


THE REX SPRAY FOR RED SPIDER. 


Ask for our representative, and have him call on you. 
Houser-Ohaver Fumigating Company 


SALE DATES. 


May 
I1-4-9-1 0-11-12-13-14-15-10-17-18-19-21 


-22-2.V27-28-29-30. 


June 
(i-7-8-1 li-14-10-17-18-19-20-24-25-2;-: S-29. 


July 1 -2-3-! r.-l G-22-23-2S-29-30-;:i. 
August 
l-2-::-4-f.-U-7-14-l, 
r)-1G-22-23-21-29-:',0-:n. 


September 4-5-G-7-S-11-12. 


Excursions 


R O U N D T R I P 


Boston 
$110.50 


Chicago 
72. .~>0 


Council Bluffs fitl.OO 
Denver 
50.00 


Houston 
$t>0.on 


Kansas 
City 
CO.od 


Memphis 
70.110 


New Orleans 
70.00 


New York 
$108.50 


Omaha 
GO.00 


St. Louis 
70.00 


St. Paul 
73.50 


Back East 


To many points in addition to above. 
Good for return until October 81, 1912. 
You can stop over at Grand Canyon— 


Yoseinite 


Valley 
Petrified Forest —Indian Pueb 


IOH-- 


May I send you folders telling of these 


places— 


I'hone—call or address me for inform 


ation 


0. T. BERNER, Agent, Azusa 


Home Phone 52 
COViNA, CAL. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ARGUS. $1.50 PER YEAR. 


The Argus 


Charges In Advance For 
All Liner Advertising 


Please bear this in mind, and accompany all ad- 


vertising of this nature with remittance to cover. 


Figure 5 Cents a Line In Advance 
Figure Six Written Words to a Line 


If, for any good reason it is impossible to re- 


mit with the advertisement, we will run the same for 
one insertion at a minimum charge of 25 cents. 


Want Ads are Payable in Advance 


I 


Town and Country 


;distriot: address, Mr. Henry L. Runs; 


i address, Rev. D. F. Howe, Los Ange- 


i les: 
"David 
and 
Margaret. Home," 


; Mrs. V,'. K. North nip. 


1 
At. the 
noon 
hour luncheon 
was 


"Oranges And Water." 
served cafeteria style, and the pro- 


Subscribe-? of tlv Argus ,-u-" .isked , ro<'(!* went lo '!''f' home. There was 


:.ot, 
to forget t h a t there nre a few 
r'n 
•'^'fii'lanee 
of about twenty-five 


copies of the special 
nunih<.<r. "Or- rrf)!n 
f'oyin;i, who oarne home enthu.-i- 


.inges and Wafer." at the Argus of- r< ''"'' '"'' 
-'•-' ; " 


ike. This maea/ino is something t h a t 
••vili interest the eastern friends and 
>>!<! neighbors . They r.in bo ooiaiiiei! 
at the office for ten fi.-nis eacn. 


, 


and interested 


done at our 


in Miis good work 
v-ry door.-,. 


MUNICIPAL WATER. 


Santa Monica Home. 


.Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Wilson have re- 


moved from Covina to a new home 
in Santa Monica, u here they here- 
after intend to live. 
.Mr. Wilson has 


k 


vina valley, where he has been en- 
.-aged in ranching. He was also for 
som,-- time one of the local 
f r r t i l i / i - r 


agents, and has been an active man 
in promoting intensive c u l t u r e in the 
valley. 


Covina Trustees Getting 
Ready 
To 


Take Over Local System—New 


Street Man Chosen. 


A 
Ion;,- conference was carried on 


at the meeting on Tuesday night of 
the i ovma City Council, relating to 


made himself well known in the Co- '"',',','"K/,'vf'r "' thc <'°vina Domes- 
tic U au-r Company. This is the first 
definite ac:!ion 'taken by the city of 
rovma to own its own water supplv 
The c,ty trustees, while not pledged 
wholly to this action before the elec- 
tion, were all in sympathy with the 
aking over of the plant, and the ear- 


Hodges Grove Sold. 
i .pJ/"'??1.'8*'10" int° thc c<""»tions. 


One of the finest grove, in Southern d'e^W'action^ SlXur^ '" 


California exchanged hands this week, j 
The meeting was 


vhen Wesley Hodges sold his orchard 
j discussion of the' 


at the corner of Lark Kllen street and I of the water company ind 
Badillo avenue to I. Shupp of Fhila-1 devised bv whi,.i', tl,^ 
,?"8 Wlli 


delphja. The grove is in ful, bearing, j the 
toe-tie**^ 
£?a™$ti£ d° 


and has ten a-res and one-half 
in.termined, and just, exactly how much 


Valencias 
and 
navels 
A 
modern j property is owned and controlled bv 
eight-room 
house 
and 
attractive ; the system 
^u'uroueci t)> 


grounds also improve the property.; 
The resignation of J. H liruhaker 


Mr. Shupp has taken immediate pos-1 as street superintendent was 
ccent 


session. 
The price paid was $23,000. ed by the bo-mi 
tr, 7-u, 
% «"cept 


and .Mr. and Mrs. Hodges wil, live in j first/ H is understood' haf Mr ' S? 
nSU 
"hl"S are !jafker resiK"8 for the P^Pose o 'go L 
perk-fte(1- 
"Uo extensive ranching. He is sue 


Oysters And Music. 
ent"^ ;'' O^er^wf "' HU»crl»t«»d 


The boys of the Covina military the' hoard. ^'K^'K^r^ 


For Rent, Exchange, Lost 


Found, Miscellaneous". 


FOR 
SALE. 


IHCAUTIFUL LITTLP; HOME FOR 


SALE CHEAP! 
Five rooms, strictly 


modern in every respect; 
complete 


and up-to-date from kitchen to bath- 
room ; finest of hammered brass fix- 
tures. Built by good honest day work, 
no contract house. Good lot covered 
with orange trees. 
Located in high, 


healthful section of Covina, with fine 
view of mountains. 
Built for home, 


but must be sold. A rare snap, and 
the terms are such that anyone can 
handle it. Call phone T84, Covina. 
tf 


hand enjoyed a fine oyster supper on 
Thursday night at the Park restau 
uon in this capacity during 


rant, a pleasant, little gift of appro-, 
i-iation 
from 
tho proprietor of this! 


popular eating place. The band after-j 
wards gave a concert, in Covina "Rest 
(jardens." 
which attracted 
a 


<rowd of people. 


u,0 


Roosevelt Supporters Rally. 


There was a good-sized crowd at 


the meeting of the Roosevelt support- 
ers in the Club House Tuesday even- 
ing, and some well known speakers, 
both ladie.s and gentlemen, held the 
crowd interested for 
the' evening. 


George Anderson, a Puente street 
rancher, presided, and among the local 
women participating was Mrs. C. W. 
Coman. 


Five-Acre Sale. 


•wis Mohr has sold his five acres. 


, 
to oranges and lemons, to a Mr 


large. JUeeker of Minnesota. This ranch is 


a portion of what was known as the 
•Madison Bashor ranch. There are CO 
lemon trees, 75 Valencias, and the bal- 


price 


Disappears Again. 


The Times of Thursday morning has 


the following news item: 


"Mr. 
and Mrs. T. J. Mooney of No. 


D48 West Forty-sixth street, reported 
to the police yesterday that their 17- 
year-old boy, Charles, is missing. He 
left home as usual Wednesday morn- 
ing for the Y.M.C.A. building, where 
he attends high school classes. 
He 


was seen at the building, but did not 
attend classes nor return home in the 
evening, and the parents are greatly 
worried lest harm has come to him. 
They have offered a reward of $100 
for his return. He is 5 feet 11 inches 
tall, weighs 135 pounds, is slender, 
•slightly stoop.ed, fair, brown hair, 
gray eyes, round of face. 
He was 


wearing ^a gray sweater, gray suit, 
and a soft hat of cream color. 
It 


is thought that he may have enlisted, 
as he had been much excited by re- 'nont"- ~:-' 
ports of impending trouble with Mex-1 
use> A11 are cordially invited 
ico." 
j 
- 


This is the young man who, while! 
Church of the Sacred Hm,-t r.,^ 


his parents lived on San Bernardino ' olic—Mass -it S-T) -, m i , 
V'L 


road in 
Covina, gave; considerable I at Fifth a, K Cemer st e^Ref^ 


trouble by running away. The Covina | H. Geary pastor 
suetb- Rev- M- 


authorities were busy hunting him for ' 
some time. 


Will Return Next Fall. 


T. W. Beakbane, father-in-law of 


Arthur Bowring of Charter Oak 
left 


this week for his home in Lower Lake 
m Lake county, California. 
He has 


been living in the residence built bv 
T. Rillmgton on Badillo avenue 
Mr 


Beakbane says that his stay away 
from Covina is temporary, and that 
^MWM bf,back a*aln. the next time 
with the idea of staying permanently 


Chi-istian Science services are held 


m U oman's Club House each Sunday 
11 a. m. All welcome. 


German 
Evangelical 
Lutheran- 


First and Third Sundays of each 
""""" '".I) p.m. at Woman's Club 


tf 


FOR SALE—4000 one-year-old Wash- 


ington navel trees, y» inch up. 90 per 
cent of this stock measures % inch; 
clean and 
thrifty. 
Price 70 cents. 


One year old Eureka lemon trees, % 
inch up, 75 cents, balled f.o.b. Glen- 
dora. C. W. Wilhite, phone Glendora 
20C2. P.O. box lf.4. 
tf 


FOR SALE—Washington navel or- 


ange stock and Eureka lemons, for the 
1012 
planting. True to name and in 


every way guaranteed. Frank Morris, 
phone 1223, Covina. Box 24, Covina. 


tf 


FX)R SALE—I have one of the best 


driving mares in the valiey. Will sell 
or will exchange for a pair of deliv- 
ery horses. See Mr. Fiehls at the Ax 
Hilly Store. Ex. 45 


FOR 
SALE—Two 
good. 
horses. 


Work either, as driving horses or In 
orchard. Call J. H. Sass, Grand ave- 
nue and Puente streets. Phone 2112. 


FOR SALE—Nursery stock; 1000 


fine young Vaiencias, % and 
VL> inch. 


1000 
1 and 2 year old navels. Covina 


Realty Co. 


A Costly Bed. 


At Knole park, Sevenoaks, England, 


in the king's bedroom is one of the 
most extravagant bedsteads ever made. 
It was prepared by Richard, third Earl 
of Dorset, for the reception of .Tc ties 
I. It is twelve feet high by seven feet 
six inches long. 
The curtains, val- 


ances, tester nnd lower valances are,' 
composed of cloth of gold and. together j 
with the ceiling, a p.' lined with brilliant J 
coral taffetas, 
now 
much faded, all i 


closely embroidered in a (lornI design j 
in gold, silver and colored silks. 
The 


pillows and quilt are of the same em- 
broidered coral silk and trimmed with 
many rows of most elaborate fringe 
made of gold, silver, cornl silk and 
black tassels. A London Times writer 
says that the cost of this astoundin 
extravagance 
amounted 
to 
£8.000 


which represents at least £-10,000 o 
present currency. 


Kntntmnmmumtmm 
tn 


Our Anniversary Sale 


The Snov/ Leopard of India. 


India has produced some of the tines 


big game hunters in the world. Firs 
they kill deer, then tigers, and afte: 
that they climb into the hills.after the 
mountain sheep, which are the mos 
difficult of all their kind to follow find 
kill. But there is one ambition, beyonc 
the mountain sheep. That is the snow 
leopard. This beautiful creature, white 
as the snows it lives among, is rarelj 
found below a height of 11,000 fee 
and is even there extremely rare. It is 
both wild and savage, and the natives 
have a superstitious fear of its white 
coat and deep green eyes. 
The man 


who succeeds in killing a snow leoparc 
steps into the very first rank of big 
game hunters. 


FOR SALE—A few navel and Va- 


lencia orange trees. 
A few Eureka 


lemon trees. Phone 1053 or 60 O C 
Willoughby. 
' tf 


FOR SALE.—Small driving horse, 


harness and carriage. Good driver and 
low price. Address box 223, Covina. It 


FOR 
SALE—Two-year-old 
lemon 


trees, 65c each to close out. Two-year- 
old navel trees, 4f>c each to close out 
Apply phone 628. 
} t 


FOR SALE—Span of good, sound 


young mules, four and five years old. 
Write .1. P. Baynes, route 2. Covina. 


, 
Up 


FOR SALE—Two seated 
surrey; 


Irst-class condition; cheap 
Dr J D 


Reed. 
' tj 


FOR SALE—Black walnut wood, ?9 


per cord on the ground; $11 delivered 
H. C. Gordon. Phone 2283. 
tf 


FOR SALE—A few cords 
of 
dry 


wood, $10.50 on the ground. Call 


tome phone 61. 


A Lover of the Wind. 


Tennyson had an extraordinary sym 


pathy with the sound of the breeze. As 
a child of four years old he was blown 
along the garden path at Somersby 
shouting to his brothers his first line of 
Tennysonian blank verse— 
I hear a voice that's calling In the wind. 


So, writes Arthur Waugh, the moth- 


er in "Rizpau" hears Willy's voice in 
the wind, and so, again and again, in 
his poetry does he endow the storm 
with the invisible voice of nature. And 
it is so that he is best remembered in 
Freshwater, battling the wind upon 
the wintry ridge with his poet's cloak 
fluttering about him. 


Turkish Medicine. 


Old fashioned Turkish physicians 


have plenty of remedies for cholera. 
An agate in the pocket and a hyacinth 
on the neck are much esteemed, but 
the bone of a dead child carried in the 
pocket is nearly as efficacious. 
Chol- 


era, we learn, is caused by the moon. 
Therefore a sufferer should drink de- 
coctions of laurel while Mars or Mer- 
cury Is in the ascendant, since those 
planets are unfriendly to the moon. 


Money In Shakespeare. 


"So your Shakespeare club Is a great 


success?" 


"Yes. We have accumulated enough 


fines for nonattendanee to take us all 
to a matinee party."—Exchange. 


FOR SALE—A few cords of good) 


wood. Call Grant Chapman ac phone' 


- 
tr' 


FOR SALE—Cull potatoes at Ic a 


iQiind. 
Phone 2140. 
tf 


FOR SALK—Alfalfa in field or de- 
vored. R. C. Speer. phone 681. 
tf 


Must Earn It. 


"De world owes you a livin'," said 


Uncle Eben, "but you's liable to have 
to go after de world wif a hoe or an 
ax to make it give up."—Washington 
Star. 


Services in the Church of tho Holv 


ITimity: Fourth Sunday after Easter- 
i..™ly 
('ommunion, 11 a.m.; 
subject 


Home For Destitute Children At La 
Tllc Tll»t>s of Our Visitation." Even- 


'FOUNDER'S DAY." 


Verne Entertains Large Crowd 


Of Men and Women. 


. 
en- 
sons, 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 11:43 


tivity and of much pleasure to the 
children and all the members of the 
David and Margaret Home near Lords- 
burg. 


It was on this glad May morning 


when the sun was shedding its soft 
rays over the orange groves laden 
with the golden fruit and the snowy 
orange blossoms sending forth their 
sweet perfume to gladden the hearts 
of everyone, that guests came from 
miies around to visit the home for 
fatherless and motherless childrejn. 
This was Founder's Day at the insti- 
tution, it having been two years since 
the big-hearted, kindly man, Mr. Hen- 
ry L. Kuns, by giving the seventeen 
and 
one-half 
acres, with 
what was 


then a hotel with sixty rooms, to the 
missionary society made it possible 
for these sixty little unfortunate chil- 
dren to have a home where they can 
be cared for and where with Chris- 
tian 
solicitude their characters are 


being builded for years to come. Six- 
ty boys and girls are going out from 
this home to be the men and womer. 
of tomorrow, to have either a good 
'• 


or bad influence in the world. When 
we think of this, is the work not 
worth while and should not 
the so- 


cieties of all our churches in Covina. 
Mid individuals not identified with any 


< hnrch. be interested and do something 
to further the work? Seventy dollars 
,1 year w i l l keen 
v, child in the home, 


and clothii!-.', iV->i-i. or small sums of 
money an ah'. u>> gladly received. 


Founder's Lay t h i s year was a hap- 


py one for the children, for they had 
been given a pan on me program, 
ana many a pleasant hour they spent 
in (.'reparation for the event. 
One 


a;;d all, from the wee little tot in the 
kindergarten 
to 
the 
oldest 
in 
the 


public school, did their small p;<rt in 
sonps and drills to entertain the gath- 
ering of possibly live hundivd 
nirM 


and 
-' omen who :ire inn-rested in t he 


home. The character of the program 


work which has 


:-.ui.-eriiit.'i'jiIent. 


ci.iidren lo^'e as 


The First Presbyterian Church: C 


D. Williamson. D. D., minister. Sab- 
hatn-school, 9:45 a.m. Morning wor- 
ship, 11 a.m. Christian Endeavor, 6-30 
P.m. 
The people's praise service' 7-30 


P.m. 
"You'll like our services" and 


you are most cordially 
welcomed 


FOR SALE—SOO extra good 1 year- 


navels. Phone IPS I and 823,".. 
5-2 5-p 


- FOR 
SALE—Fresh 


Baughman, phono 971. 


cow. 
.). 
H. 


5-i r 


First Christian Church: D F staf 


ford pastor. Services at 11 a.m. and 
<:..0 p.m.; morning subject, "The Bap- 
tism of the Christianity of Jesus " 
Sunday-school 
at 
9:45 a.m • O 
D 


Brouse, superintendent. Official board 
meeting on Sunday at 3 p.m. Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting at 6:20 p.m 
Prayer-meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing at 7:30. The church extends a 
cordial 
invitation 
to 
friends 
and 


strangers to attend any or all of its 
services. Seats free; good music and 
good fellowship. 


High school auditorium, Friday, May 


3, oratorical contest. 
"' 
u 


TO 
LOAN. 


^WW^-WWN^. 


We have money to loan on real es- 


tate. Covina Realty Co. 
tf 


WANTED. 


WAXTEI V s 


wagon with brake. Phone <I02. 
It. 


First Baptist Church: William W 


Caiherwood. pastor. 
A cordial invita- 


tion and a hearty welcome to the fol- 
lowing Lord's day services: 
Sunday- 


school at 9:40: Mrs. M. K. Clifford, su- 
perintendent. Morning worship at 11 
a.m.; 
preaching by the pastor: sub- 


ject. "Life's Supreme Question " An- 
them 
by the choir. "The Morning 


Light Is Breaking," solo by Mrs. Cath- 
erwood. Evening service at 7:30; sub- 
ject. "Ten Pointed Words to Husbands 
and-Fathers. 1' 
Male quartet. Messrs. 


Draper, 
Walton, Taylor and 
House! 


will sing "The Shepherd True." The 
mandolin and guitar club will play two 
selections. 
Young people's service at 


t!:3u: subject. "I'liselnshness"; leader. 
'!. \\'. Mitchell. 
Wednesday evening 


at 7:4.". 


WANTED— 
Housekeeper; 
good 


wages and good home to right party 
Inquire at postoflice. 
' 
\f 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~~ 
^ ^--^^^v^ 
_ 


BUY A FLANDERS 20 car, made by 


the 
Studebaker 
Bros., 
$995, 
fully 


equipped, with self-starter. 
Smith 
<S- 


Johnson. Phones 4162 and 2171. 
tf 


FOR 


^^^^^> 


FOR RENT—For June, July and 


August, pleasantly furnished house on 
Cottage 
Drive, 
between Third and 


Fourth Sts. Telephone 4U. 
1!. 
Up 


CITRUS 


TREES 


2000 citrus trees. VALENCIA LATE 
and WASHINGTON NAVELS. Raised 
for my own use, but have too many. 


W. E. KLAPETSKY, 


Phone Home 42. 


Cor. 
1st St. and Azusa Ave. 


Azusa, Cal. 


A GRAND SUCCESS 


from the very opening day, when crowds 
fairly took us off our feet. 
Going to 


SHOW THE PEOPLE of San Gabriel Valley. 
They realize that we do as we advertise, 
and when we quote a price on an article 
in our "ad" you can feel assured you 
will receive the same article at the same 
price when you come to our store to shop. 
Our Sale continues all next week until 
SATURDAY NIGHT, MAY 11T.H. 
Watch our windows for daily bargains. 


ii 


The, LEADER DEPARTMENT STORE 


First Door 


North of Isis Theatre 


Citrus Avenue 


\ 


: t 


If. 
Covina, Cal. g 


:~XKK<~X«X">>X~X»**C^ 


"mm- 
*i* 
Monarch Steel Ranges 
I 
*»* 
Quick Meal Gasoline and Fine line Wood 
f 


and Coal Ranges. 
$ 


Four leading Styles in Washing Machines. 
4 


Paints, Oils and Glass, Guns and Am- 
? 


munition. 
£ 


General and Builders' Hardware. 
£ 


HURLEY'S HARDWARE 
I 


COVINA, 
CAL< J 


«x~x~:~x«x~x~x~x.*<~:~:~x 


~^^^^^ 


For Every Corner 


We have something for every corner 
of your home—a beautiful vase, a rose 
jar, exquisite china sets. 


Ornamental Ware 


that is artistic and satisfying, and yet 
not greatly expensive. 


The Finest Store of its Kind in the Valley. 
C. H. KListlet- 


I 
V 


The Old Store in a new Place. 


ODD FELLOWS' BLOCK 
Phone 51 CITRUS AVE., COVINA £ 


FOR RENT—Apartments, modern, 


with bath. Phone 3079. C. O. Buller.tr 


(oviod Transfer (o 


Is equipped to handle all kinds of 


merchandise, move household goods, 
r do heavy teaming. 
Piano moving. 


GERHART & JACKSON 


Proprietors. 


Res phone 608 
Office, 540. 


COVINA. CAL. 


ttm: 


25 


TOURING CAR FULLY EQUIPPED 


g- 
Made by R. C. HUPP 


1 Hit MOTOR JOP, W.A.GASTON.AW 


6 


CALL THIS NUMBER FOR 


P L U M B I N G 


F. H. FABRICK 


Covina, Cal. 
Phone < 


i'--<-n 
uune 
by 
tht 


Mi.;s k i t e , whom t h i 
• n < - v wou'd ;• mother. 


!d'rj,t o! the boaid o! manager.- 


Jl!-!.-iil;L' of 
l!,..- fcili.'..'.!.;: 
; , i > i ; 


ic 
<-•:•- 
i he 
!'..,(..onit .,r hi-str::. 


•I*.-..-:- lu-u Tl.omp.-...,:;. ]e;l-ier; 
t:on. KeY. C,e(-. Haften, 
Lord.— 


mi,M'- d:i.-| drill. ch:!dr.-;: oi' the 
"The LOM lloijji-." Rev. H. \V. 


First Methodist Episcopal Church: 


llede A. Johnson, pastor. 
!*:-!", Sun- 


day-school. 11, morning worship. Sac- 
rame-H of the Lord's supper. At this 
service «e will receive members and 
baptise any who desire baptism. 
(!:!.">, 


wo.n:er.'s meetir.i;: leader. Mrs. Pitts. 
'I :!•".. 
u:i-i\'~ 
meetiim: 
Ie:iil.-r. 
Hro. 


Cook. 
i;-i.-.. K i j w o r t h League d.-vution- 


a! nieetiiii.". 
subject, "Are Men 
the 


-''rodncts of ih- Times in W!.;. ii They 
L;'.-,.?" l.-.ui.-r. I'.andall ."'lev.. Jr. ;:;;i'.. 
:-':'-''-.-r- |.y ] i ; s t o r ; sul.ie: t. "'.y'iiat is 
' ' • • ' ( ; ' : 
:"ii Ci'ill'-rt-in•••'.' \\'h;i! I iocs 


I' i : » ' \\'lll ll Cliuiiu,- ii., 


• ,Do It 


g 
It is a most effective remedy. 
2 


H 
It will help make your buds "set" a good crop of • 


fa of fruit. 
Expense reasonable. 


FOU UK:XT—Large 


Stowell Fumigating Co. 


A 


Home 
Guard 


The standard roof- 
ing on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Costs no 


more 
than 
the 


other kind. 


KeKkftflfKiizner Mill 


and Lumber (o. 


Phone 143. 


CHARTER 
OAK. 


Pomona-San Dimas Phone 292. 


San Dimas Exchange. 


Phcne 177, Charter Oak. 


HH Tire Jobbers 
A" 
flflifes 


HALEY- SCHULTZ RUBBER CO. 


Phone 6S2. 
OLD PUENTE ROAD AND MERCED 


THE 
COVINA 
ARGUS 


AND 
WATER 
EDITION 


SUPPLEMENT 
MAY 4, 19ia 


proper soil and climatic conditions and a 


•*• 
plentiful 
supply 
of rtater are inseparable 


requirements for the successful culture of the 
orange. In the CoOina Valley h>e haOe all these 
elements combined plus the graces and the cul- 
tural methods rthich make this one of the World's 
greatest orange-groping sections. 
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Most Economical 


Reliable 
Power 
Known 


MORSE & CO. 


423-429 


jEast Third Street, 


Tell us where you are needing power for Pump- 


ing Plants, Mining, Electric Lighting, etc., and we 
will give you our guaranteed fuel cost. 


LOS ANCELES, CAL 


FORTY-INCH FLOW FROM WELL OF PERRY BASHORE, 


JUST SOUTH OF COVINA CITY LIMITS. 


ONE OF OUR No. 28 PUMP-HEADS is OPERATING HERE. 


FROM THE DEPTHS 


Pomona 


Deep-Well 
Pump-Head 


Operates in 


Two-Thirds of 


the Largest 


Wells in the 


COVINA 
VALLEY 


Our largest pump-head, the No. 58, may be seen, for example, in the plant of W. P. 


Miekle, lifting water from a depth of 320 feet. A. E. Bennett, at the head of the 
Bonita Vista Water Company, has another No. 58 pump, lifting water 225 feet and 95 feet 
above the surface, a total of 320 feet. This pump is operated by electric 
power. It 


pumps 65 California miner's inches. 


You may inspect our pumps at other ranches, such as the plant of the Hepner Water 


Company, H. M. Houser, W. L. Griffiths, William Bowring, W. H. Collins, William 
Overholtzer, A. Jackson, Charles Gallery, C. G. Curtiss, and many others. 


We respectfully ask you to write us for literature. 
Ask for our revised price list on circular valves, alfalfa valves, distributing valves, 


r,nd other irrigation appliances. 


Pomona Deep-Well Pomps 
are the standard for reliability 
and efficiency. Manufactured by 
a company which has the ability 
and equipment to make them right 
—Pomona pumps can be depend- 
ed upon to do their work with less 
trouble and greater satisfaction 
than any others on the market. 


The Pomona Pump Produces a 


Steady, Regular Flow of Water— 
Without Jerk or Jar, and at a 
Minimum Cost. 


Address all Orders and Correspondence to 
Pomona Manufoctorioii (o. , 


Corner Bertie and dittos Streets 


POMONA 
CALIFORNIA 


THE COVINA ARGUS 


MAY 4 
ORANGE AND WATER EDITION 
1912 


FROM GENESIS TO MODERN REVELATIONS 


Tale of Discontented cTWen Who Changed What God cTWade 


H 


AND IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT—like 


character. Ninety per cent of the land 
that has been called "poor" at some 
time is now producing wealth through 


crops. Human character will respond when the 
right touch has been given it, although it may have 
lain dormant for years. Good .producing land is 
merely a by-product, one result, of human char- 
acter. 


In Genesis, we are told that God made the 


heavens and the earth, and looked upon them 
and pronounced them good, but if this was the 
Creator's thought, it was because he knew of 
another creation to come, which was to be called 
man, who could proceed to carry out the Great 
Plan. That which was good was so because it 
•was to be made good. 


Agriculture has progressed largely through fol- 


lowing the lines of least resistance. The green 
valleys were first planted. 
The husbandman 


avoided the cultivation of the stony hillsides, and 
Tlis seed was not sown among thorns. The farmer 
did not sow where lack of rain made a desert. 
Until lately, man looked with abhorrence on the 
waste places. 


The Great American Desert was at one time 


apostrophized as "The Country That God Forgot." 
It might better have been called "The Country 
That Man Did Not Understand." 
Man has since 


learned the potency of the desert. He has fed it 
water, and has received his reward. We are 
coming more to know that the term "poor land" 
is born largely of man's inertia and incompetence. 
The chief thing needed by poor lands was to be 
mixed with brains, and the weak, the unintelli- 
gent and the. incompetent had not these. 


The overflowing of the Nile perennially re- 


enriches Egypt. 
This prodigality of nature has 


produced great crops, but not great men—not 
character. 
It has not made a great nation. It 


made a people who expect gifts, who abide by 
faith without works, and who help themselves 
listlessly from the lap of plenty. When man 
fights with difficulties, his greatest achievement 
is that of the winning of character. 
"Yankee in- 


ventions" were the outcome of desperate poverty 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
"Chill pe- 


nury" made them the leaders of the American 
race. 


Pew people could live in the Covina valley forty 


years ago. A sparse grass grew over the plains, 
and cattle grew fat when the seasons were pro- 
pitious, but the rainy season often dallied too long 
in coming, and the stock in summer always lived 
precariously, searching for the water-holes that 
fast dried up. The great valley stretched for an 
hundred square miles, brown and parched in 
summer, green and luxuriant in winter. The 
straggling settlers carried water in barrels to the 
little cabins, bringing it from the far-away cien- 
ega, or from the canyon's mouth, where flowed 
the brook that in winter was a flooded river. 
Beneath their feet they knew that the soil was 
good. They knew that the silt and humus of 
centuries unreckoned had been gathering in the 
valley, washed from the sides of the Sierra Madre 
range, hundreds of feet deep over the valley, an 
inexhaustible soil for the springing of plants. 
But it must have water to sustain plant life—to 
sustain human life. Stockmen rode the range 
and counted fat cattle in the years that brought 
plenty of rain, and counted the dead animals at 
dry water-holes in those seasons when it seemed 


that God forgot. There were years when some 
made money in grain, and there were years when 
the grain did not sprout because the rains were 
withheld. There are men living in Covina today, 
living in splendid homes, who, at that time, if the 
opportunity had been given them, would have gone 
out of the valley, never to return. They stayed 
on because they were too poor to make the long 
trek to more promising lands. 


But in place of lands that God seemingly for- 


gets, he makes men of character and courage. 
Those men who had come to the valley had not 


yet seen the vision. 
Half of the great valley that 


had once been a Spanish grant, was sold by a 
man for a pair of silver riding bits, because he 
lacked the vision. The man who bought it waH 
doubtful of his bargain. 


But the time came when a leader came to the 


scattered people, a man who saw that the lethargy 
of the land was a lethargy in the people. He 
could not believe that this great valley had been 
made for little groups of nun-dried Indians, nor 
that the white man could not conquer. Instead of 
going to the water, he believed that the water 
could be made to come to the people. 


"Old Man Phillips" and a small number of 


courageous henchmen, who had obtained their 
courage from him, began to plan for a canal that 
would divert the water from the San Gabriel 
canyon. It seemed, and was, a gigantic task for 
those men in those days of weariness and poverty, 
but the canal was built. It was dug out of the 
earth by the men who were desperate for water, 
and it became the original "Father Wizard" of 
watercraft in the valley. Today, there is still a 
portion of this old ditch in active use. It stands 
for the same thing in history as do ancient houses 
in Concord and Lexington; it stands for the same 
thing as do the crumbling palings of the frontier 
stockade; it stands for a purpose, and the begin- 
ning of character. 


When the old settler looks upon the ten thou- 


sand acres of citrus fruits; when he sees the 
silver ribbons of water shining between the rows 
of oranges, and when he rides through the thrifty 
little cities of the valley, he thinks often of the 
old ditch, and the days when he brought water 
in barrels over the rough trails. The old ditch is 
all but gone, and in its place is a big cement con- 
duit beneath the surface of the earth. From it 
are radiating hundreds of laterals that reach 


• very five, ten and twenty acres of splendid or- 
,'inge groves. In front of the mansion that is set 
in spaces of green lawn and towered over by 
eucalyptus trees, may be a water-gate, where a 
broad sheet of green, a clear flood, is being 
directed to the orchards, and the flowering vines 
cling about the cement, lovely parasites in the 
presence of plenty. 


The land was always here—deep, Incredibly 


fruitful, waiting for the water. 
But before the 


land could be made a living vitality, the char- 
acter of courageous men had to appear. 
The 


strength of the great Covina valley/that accepts 
millions of dollars for its citrus fruits each year 
is in the character of men. Wherever the brain 
of man is arid and unfruitful, there is the desert. 
Wherever the cheerful discontent of active think- 
ers is found, there will be no desert, and pros- 
perity takes command. The Covina valley was 
once nothing but poor pasture for grazing herds. 
The last United States census spoke of it, through 
figures, as the richest fanning land per acre in 
the United States. 


The Covina valley has had long years of pros- 


perity. It is just coining to mat splendid strength 
which may be likened to the healthy middle-age 
of man, when the power of years of preparation, 
of toil and close application, is being felt, is ready 
for 
UHO, self-sufficient. 
The 
citruu industry in 


established beyond any untoward influence to 
destroy, and the people are prosperous, happy 
and eager to make the valley even better, even 
more productive. There !H no place in the United 
States where the fanner or the horticulturist is 
HO eager to learn new things that will benefit him. 
He in a practical scientist. He likes to listen to 
the results of inveutigatorH. 
lie IH quick to din- 


card what has proven to be a fallacy, and himself 
quick to detect the fallacy. If hin trees are yield- 
ing fifteen boxes of oranges each, he travelH miles 
to listen to a man who has advertiwed hliiiHolf as 
having a practical idea that will make twenty 
boxes grow. The Covina Valley KannorH1 Club 


JK an organi/ation that has given him thin op- 
portunity, and there are many practical men In 
the valley, writing, investigating and thinking on 
the Bubject of citrus cultivation. Only the other 


2. 
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day, 
a f'ovina horticultural inspector found the 


cause of trouble known as citrus gum disease, 
and his discovery cannot be calculated in price. 
Home assistance is received from the state ex- 
perimental stations, and from the research of the 
national government, but like all other great in- 
dustries, the assistance of real worth comes from 
the ranchers themselves, who think, and make a 
practical science of their work. 


Sometimes the Covina valley receives a real 


compliment. An easterner who was contemplat- 
ing buying a grove, asked the editor of an agri- 
cultural paper why it was that there was so much 
investigation going on in the Covina valley. Why 
is it that we hear so much from Covina about the 
necessity of well-drilling? Why is it that Covina 
is investigating the brown rot In oranges, and 
why is it that we hear of gum disease from that 
valley? Why is it that they are talking about 
bordeaux mixture as a cure for withertip? You 
don't hear this talk from other citrus districts. 
Are the Covina groves the only groves that cause 
these problems? 


* « • » * • 


The eastern buyer soon found that he had 


stumbled upon a roundabout compliment. For it 


the towns of Covina, Azusa, Glendora,, Irwindale, 
Charter Oak and San Dimas, which Is a solid 
belt, without a break, lying at the foot of the 
Sierra .Maclre mountains. 


The mayor of Covina was a visitor last summer 


in a little town in the East, his home town. He 
said that he could talk intelligently with a banker 
or a business man about orange groves that are 
worth $2500 to $3000 per acre, because he could 
show them the actual returns, the percentage on 
capital invested, which is higher than if is on 
the best city property in any city in the United 
States, but, that to mention this high price for 
acreage to a farmer in that country, produces a 
shiver of doubt, for the farmer would not allow his 
mind to figure in such large amounts. 
When a 


man has never seen land that produced more than 
$200 per acre, and more often much less than this 
amount, it is hard to make him think that the 
citrus returns of Covina are not based on some 
chimerical dream out of the Arabian Nights en- 
tertainment. 
A conversation overheard from an 


automobile in the streets of Covina a few weeks 
ago, is an indication of the conditions. A rancher 
was telling another that he expected to get about 
$900 an acre for his oranges, but that he had 


ways an intelligent worker. 
The exceptions to 


this rule only prove the truth of the rule. But, 
because a citrus grove in Covina costs from $1000 
to $3000 per acre, the successful eastern business 
man Is the one most likely to be attracted. The 
eastern farmer, who has made his money very 
slowly from the raising of crops that do not ever 
go above $200 an acre, is generally too cautious 
to invest in lands that sell for $3000 an acre. 
Either he is sure that there is something wrong 
with the price—that somebody is trying to "work 
him for a sucker"—or else he simply hasn't the 
amount of capital to swing such a large enter- 
prise. 


Rut the eastern business man who has made a 


success of business, and has money to invest, 
first makes up his mind that he wants to enjoy 
the delights of the Southern California climate. 
He has become convinced that the climate is 
good. He has been told by his friends who have 
come ba,ck from spending a winter here. 
There 


is no cheap lying about the climate that hurts 
the facts. He knows that Southern California 
is a good place for a successful and retired busi- 
ness man to live in. 


So, he comes here, and when he is offered a 


From the lomas on the south one can look across 12,000 acres such as are shown in this picture. The fringe of trees about the edges constitutes a 


"windbreak" to keep the breath of the mountains fiom becoming too rude. 


is in the Covina valley that many of the cultural 
Ills that follow horticulture are being traced to 
their source, and the whole state is being benefit- 
ed by it. 
It. is the old system of character work- 


ing out its own salvation. 
Kor the citrus or- 


chard in California has its little cultural ills 
which must be fought, just as every growing plant 
in the world lias its parasites that prey upon it; 
nnd the difference is that Covina is doing much to 
eradicate these troubles. 
It is a part of the in- 


tensive, scientific farming t h a t is the life of this 
present generation. 
Some of the districts grow- 


ing citrus fruits in California have been agitated 
by the thought that the old citrus tree, when it 
arrives at a certain age, begins to deteriorate, 
that there is a period when decadence sets in. 
Covina is responsible for the philosophy that the 
decadence begins in the rancher anil not in the 
tree. Intensive fertilization, unstinted irrigation, 
and intelligent care throughout, eliminates de- 
cadence, both in the rancher and in tiie tree. 


Covina is a young district comparatively. 
It is 


the largest 
c i t r u s locality in the county. 
The 


county shipped live million dollars worth of citrus 
f r u i t s last year, and of this, one-half came from 
rlu 
1 d i s t r i c t of ten thousand acres Iviug around 


made a mistake in not fumigating his trees, and 
that he expected that this fact would co&L him 
about $100 an acre in fruit. 
He ought to get 


$1000 an acre for the oranges. That is what he 
thought. And his neighbor agreed with him. 


Men (and women) study the orange business 


in the Covina valley as other men in other parts 
of the country study to perfect mercantile busi- 
nesses, and the pity of it is that this is not clone 
in all the fanning districts of the United States. 
The day of the intensive farmer is dawning, how- 
ever, and nowhere will you find him so far ad- 
vanced as iu this citrus belt, twenty-five miles 
from I.os Angeles. 


* 
* 
* * 


The man who was once a successful business- 


mail in eastern states, is now the owner of ten 
or t w e n t y acres of oranges or lemons. 
Herein 


lies one of the reasons for the rapid growth of 
the idea of intensive culture in the Covina valley. 
It is a sad commentary on the farmer of the olden 
days that often he did not believe the soil needed 
any assistance beyond crude manual labor and a 
l i t t l e manure, sometimes l i t t l e labor and no fer- 
tili/er. Often, the old-time fruit-raiser or farmer 
was an extremely lumL-working man, but not al- 


citrus ranch at $3000 an acre, he says: 
"What 


makes the land cost so much? What makes it so 
valuable? 
Why is it higher than farming and 


fruit lands in the East? And they show him the 
receipts on the crops as they are packed at the 
big packing house. A certain number of boxes 
of oranges at a certain price, bringing the total 
up to a certain percentage on the investment. 
The eastern business man may not. yet know the 
orange tree from its sister, the lemon tree, but 
you certainly can't fool him about percentages 
on investments, and he knows about handling 
money in large lots. He makes inquiries about 
the cost of fumigation, of fertilization, of pruning 
and irrigating, and these figures are all obtain- 
able at the packing house, where the fumigation 
and fertilizing materials were bought through the 
co-operative plan. He can ascertain in a few 
days just how much it generally costs to run a 
ten or twenty-acre ranch, and he can deduct the 
amount from the figures shown on the packing 
house receipt booits. He gets his percentage in 
this way. If the doubter says to him that some- 
thing may happen to the orchard—that it may be 
desirnyei' in soir.e unforseen ^ay, he say.s that 
lie never knew a business yet in all the world 
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that did not have some risks attached to it. 
Therefore the eastern business man buys the 
ranch because he has been convinced that it is 
a profitable investment, plus the opportunity for 
living in the finest climate in the world. 


* 
» 
« 
•, 


When he has been here a few 


months, he discovers that the orange 
•business, like every business that is a 
success in the world, must be attend- 
ed to—that it is a business, not a •ques- 
tion of merely looking at the trees 
and watching the oranges grow. He 
'earns rapidly about the best methods 
of fumigation, irrigation, fertilization, 
pruning, picking and packing, and he 
finds himself surrounded by practi- 
cal ranchers—hundreds of them east- 
ern business men—who furnish 
him 


with the things they have learned, and 
he finds that he is a co-operative 
rancher instead of an individual, or 
that he can raise, prepare and sell his 
fruit on his own hook if he so desires. 


Being a practical business man, it is 


not hard to convince him that he 
should be an intensive farmer, that is 
to say, that he should employ the same 
intensive thinking in a measure that 
caused him to be a successful busi- 
ness man in the East. 
This man 


makes the best kind of citrus rancher, 
all sneers of old-time thinkers to the 
contrary. He is responsible for the 
conditions that exist, wherein the prac- 
tical scientist who points out an up-to- 
date fact is not turned away without 
a hearing. The eastern business man 
makes his grove a scientific farm, and 
he reaps his profits, always plus the 
delights of living where the oranges 
grow. If he wants to own his grove 
and pay practical men to care for it, 
he can still make money from the 
grove, but this is not so desirable, for 
there was never a business yet that 
thrived best when run by proxy or 
when given absent treatment, a fact 
which he also knows. For the raising 
of oranges is no different in this re- 
spect from any business on top of the 
earth. 


If the successful eastern farmer wishes to grow 


oranges, he can do it as successfully as he raised 
alfalfa, or potatoes or hogs in the East, providing 
he will bring with him a business sense that will 
see the reason for higher land values and more 
intensive culture. The Co- 
vina valley has 
another 


class of successful orange 
raisers—the men who have 
been here from the first, 
and have known all the ins 
and outs, ups and downs 
of the business. Some of 
these men are engaged in 
the 
business 
of buying 


groves 
that 
other men 


have 
made 
failures of. 


There is money to be made 
in taking a 
grove 
that 


some man has allowed to 
run down, and applying a 
practical 
knowledge 
to 


bringing it back to where 
it should be. For, in the 
Covina valley, 
as 
else- 


where in the world, there 
is occasionally a grove- 
owner wno has no interest 
in the property, and the 
result is failure, just at it 
would be in any business. 


And then, besides the property that already has 


been brought to fine bearing, there are twenty 
thousand acres on the south of Covina, land that 
is rapidly being planted to oranges, walnuts and 
other fruits. This land is the starting-place for 
the man with a modest capital. Here, he puts 


down his own well, going down into the subter- 
ranean lake in the gravel strata that underlies 
all the plain from the mountains to the sea. 
He 


finds his first cost the greatest, for his machinery 
and well-digging stand him two or three thousand 
dollars in expense. But his land is bought for 


Some California Grapefruit. 


from $400 to $800, which is quite different from 
paying two and three thousand for the lands al- 
ready in fine bearing. 


* 
# 
* 
* 


Recently, a syndicate planted out 300 acres to 
I 


Girls make from $3 to $3.50 per day wrapping the oranges in tissue. 


Covina is now packing the last of the Washington navels. 


oranges, just south of Covina. 
Sonic of t i n - old 


residents were skeptical about the success ol t h i s 
venture, as it was hinted that there ini^in he 
irost in the new region. There proved to he no 
frost, for the young trees aie now t h r i v i n g a f t e r 
two winters, and what is more, it was found t h a t 


this land was even warmer than in the Covina 
district proper, where no frost has ever done any 
material damage. 
Tn the very lowest part of this 


grent plain the ranchers have planted walnuts, 
as these trees will withstand any freeze, and this 
land is frosted every year, making It inadvisable 


to plant citrus fruits. 


But the so-called citrus "boundary 


line" has been moved each year, until 
instead of the original two thousand 
acres of oranges In the Covina district 
proper, there are now nearer six thou- 
sand, which added to the groves on the 
north, make an acreage of over 13,000 
citrus trees. 
Gradually, the "Lucky" 


Baldwin plain is being planted to cit- 
rus fruits along the hillsides and in 
the warm belts, until the country on 
the south is taking on an appearance 
similar to that of Covlua twenty years 
ago. 


Covina is frostless. The frost does 


not injure the citrus fruits at all In 
this district. One may go out of a 
January morning and see the white 
hoar clinging to the grass-blades, but 
this does not in any way hurt the 
fruit. The coldest night Covina ever 
experienced was Christmas eve, 1911, 
and, while the cold that settled upon 
Southern California injured other dis- 
tricts where oranges and lemons are 
raised, the Covina fruit did not suf- 
fer. The California Fruit Growers' Ex- 
change appointed a Covina man to in- 
spect 
the packing and 
shipping of 


the 
1912 
fruit, 
because 
it 
was 


necessary to see that no frozen fruit 
went forward to hurt the eastern mar- 
ket, and the Covina man was selected 
because he came from a frostless belt, 
thereby eliminating 
the 
possibility 


that he would "favor" the ranchers of 
his own community. No frosted fruit 
was found in all. the Covina valley, and 
the cold will never affect this dis- 
trict because the natural contour of 
the mountains and foothills make of 
the valley a protected spot that 1» 
warm 
and 
suitable 
for 
orange- 


growing in the summer, and free from 
the cold storms and winds of winter. 
* 
* * * 


Ami only a word need be said about the glor- 


ious beauty of the country. Beauty in the Covina 
valley is what might be termed a "parasite upon 
commercialism." To explain this, it must be said 
hat the rancher from the very first has been 


engaged in a determined 
effort to build up a paying 
business, and ho has suc- 
ceeded beyond his wildest 
dreams. When he brought 
w a t e r 
for his orange 


groves he created a great 
green 
mat 
of orchards 


that shimmer in the sun, 
green and restful to tho 
jaded eye. 
Ho made it 


possible for thousands of 
varieties 
of 
flowers 
to 


grow 
in 
hedges 
around 


his ten or twenty acres of 
oranges. 
He 
gave 
tho 


water of life to the green 
lawns and beautil'ul parks, 
and the wealth that he re- 
ceived from 
his oranges 


c r o a t e d beautiful resi- 
dences, big modern school 
buildings, and street after 
street of macadam and as- 
phalt, lined on each sido 
by the 
p n - f l y 
California 


vinerembowered and surrounded by 


Yes, tho beauty was para- 


buiiKalow, 
flowers of every color, 
sitic upon commercialism, but a beautiful and de- 
sirable parasite tiiat. has enhanced tho physical 
value of the orange groves, and made It moro than 
ever a paradise in which to dwell. 
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CHAPERONING THE ORANGE CROP 


OR 


The String Tied to the Dollar That Pulls it Back Again. 


H 


LL THR WORLD would have been richer 


in every walk of life if the farmer had 
been protected from the first. It takes 
a long time for the great profits of the 


grain manipulator, the stock gambler, to again 
become distributed into legitimate channels. The 
gambler is seldom a prudent spender, although 
erroneously spoken of as a "good spender." He, 
tho stock gambler, has taken the profits that be- 
longed to the farmer, and these profits are large. 
He spends a large portion of these profits on 
things that do not benefit the people as a whole, 
and moat assuredly, little of this money reaches 
the farmer, who was the producer of the wealth. 


The farmer and the orange raiser are, of course, 


both tillers of the soil, but while there has been 
a considerable awakening among the farmers of 
the Middle West, it has seemed that the oramre 
raiser has been practically the first to attend to 
the raising, preparing and marketing of his pro- 
ducts on a large scale. 
As the orange rancher 


operates, there are hundreds upon hundreds of 
parasites who set up a cry, telling it out to the 
people that the farmer is combining to get ex- 
orbitant prices from the consumer. Oranges are 
cheaper to the consumer than they were when the 
middleman held up the product half-way between 
the randier and the people, and the rancher gets 
more money for his work, which encourages him 
to raise more fruit, which in turn benefits more 
people, produces more real wealth. And wealth 
in the hands of the tiller of the soil is the health- 
iest, the finest, clean-cut kind of prosperity that 
the world has ever known. 


There was once a time, not long ago, when the 


only method possible for the orange 
rancher, 


when the time came for his fruit to be distributed, 
was to sell to the buyer who bought on specula- 
tion. This man came into the orchard and set 
a price on the fruit. Ahead of him, all along 
the line from the west to the east, from the west 
to Canada, and from the west across the water, 


rancher was one of the first of the tillers of the 
soil in this country to employ a higher intelli- 
gence in his work, and therefore is a pioneer to 
a certain extent in what is known as intensive 
culture, which is another way of applying inten- 
sive thinking. Since the orange raiser began to 
think on a higher plane than the haphazard farm- 
ers, other farmers have become less haphazard in 
their methods, and the alfalfa farmer and the 
potato raiser is cooperating and thinking and 
making money. But it was of no avail whatever 
to think intensively and produce oranges through 
intelligence if someone other than the producer 
was to get the lion's share, and the dawning of 
this thought was the beginning of cooperation in 
orange raising, packing and marketing. 


Where real wealth is produced 
legitimately, 


no man can be left out of the division of wealth. 
In Covina we spend very large sums for fer- 
tilizer for the orange ranches, fertilizer that is 
applied with as certain knowledge of the needs 


flu tbe Dallev) of tbe Saint. 


SUN ON THE MOUNTAINS AND MIST ON THE PLAIN. 


PRESAGING RAIN i 


BURST O' THE SUN ERE THE MORN'S BUT BEGUN. 
PLAINT OF THE DOVE WHERE THE RIVERS WILL RUN. 


RIVERS WILL RUN WHERE THE WARM SANDS HAVE LAIN. 


SHOULDER-ENSHROUDED SIERRAS BREAK THROUGH, 


CHANGEFULLY BLUEI 


PATHS THAT THE PADRE EMBUED WITH ROMANCE. 
NOW GOLD-EMBROIDERED WHERE HEAT GOBLINS DANCE- 


'Tis THE VALE OF SAN GABRIEL SINGING TO YOU. 


has done, so has the apple raiser of Oregon and 
Washington. The fruit raiser of the Pacific coast 
is personally following his wares to market, and 
when his product is sold, reaches out his hand 
without embarrassment, to receive 
the larger, 


not the smaller, portion of the wealth his labor 
has produced.- 


Naturally, such an innovation lias met with 


opposition. 
The 
parasite that works on the 


leaves of the orange tree dies hard; the orange 
ranchers fight it successfully, 
.lust as the rancher 


has kept down to a minimum the attacks of the 
scale pests in the orchard, so has he smoked out 
the middleman, who in the past, fastened him- 
self to every box of oranges that left the state. 
No man was ever deprived of an easy living 
which ho did not earn, without becoming more or 
less an enemy of the ones who brought about the 
loss, and so it is a fact that when the farmer co- 


were men waiting to hold up every box of oranges 
and take toll. 
The speculator knew this, and 


made his price accordingly. Every box of or- 
anges ran a gauntlet similar to the runner on the 
football field, and it was just about as hard to 
make a touch-clown. 
It was the rancher who 


found himself al the bottom of the pile. 


Or. the rancher could submit to a scheme 


wherein his oranges were packed and shipped and 
sold for him on a percentage plus all costs—it 
was the same thing. Somebody who did noc raise 
the fruit was taking it to market, and the middle- 
man considered himself and not the rancher, 
which is a prerogative as old as the days when 
Solomon filled his barns with the results of the 
labor of others. 


It is probably true that it takes a higher grade 


of intelligence to raise oranges successfully than 
to raise alfalfa or potatoes or hay. The orange 


of the tree as can be obtained through scientific 
and practical sources. 
We protect the tree from 


parasitic pests by fumigation; we prune the trees, 
irrigate the trees, watch the fruit carefully, pick 
the fruit carefully, spending much money with 
the practically certain knowledge of profitable 
returns. Since the middleman has been largely 
eliminated, he must perforce turn himself to other 
pursuits, and the industry which he would have 
destroyed is producing wealth that accrues to him 
in the natural prosperity of the country. In a 
little while he would have killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg, but now that his hand has 
been withheld, he is the gainer, the rancher is 
the gainer, and the country in general is the 
gainer. 


Certain men in California were made million- 


aires in a few years by the simple process of 
taking the oranges of the rancher, selling the 
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oranges, and returning a report, marked in "red 
ink," denoting that the cost of packing, shipping 
and marketing had eaten up all the profits, leav- 
ing a balance which the rancher must pay to 
settle a deficit with the railroad company which 
did the carrying. The rancher could not afford 
to be so generous. 
He could not fertilize, nor 


fumigate, nor cultivate, and continue to pay a 
small balance to men who had consumed every- 
thing while the oranges were in transit. 


It isn't at all surprising that the rancher began 


to think that the orange business was not of much 
consequence. 
And then 
his awakening came. 


He found out where the leak was situated, which 
was not a difficult thing, and began to sell his 
own fruit. 


Like every other great enterprise, the Califor- 


nia Fruit Growers' Exchange was born in travail. 
It encountered bitter opposition from the horde of 
human parasites that had preyed upon the indus- 
try, many of them extremely powerful. Calumny, 
misrepresentation, juggling of reports, and ad- 
vantages taken from every little error, every 
little miscalculation, followed the early years of 
this cooperation of ranchers. 
Never, 


however, did this cooperative body re- 
turn a report to itself that the oranges 
had sold at a loss in the run of a sea- 
son. 
Never did these ranchers over- 


charge themselves for packing, ship- 
ping 
and 
marketing. 


None grew immensely 
wealthy—all received a 
good living from the re- 
•turn on the labors of 
raising the fruit. 
No 


more millionaires were 
made—many more com- 
fortable ranchers were 
made. 
Men no longer 


dug up the trees in dis- 
gust and despair—men 
planted out more 
va- 


cant land. The get-rich 
-quick man turned his 
attention 
to 
other 


things. 
The citrus in- 


dustry no longer inter- 
ested him. 


And, although the opportunity to come into the 


cooperative body called the California Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange has always remained optional, the 
Exchange continued to grow in membership, until 
it now embraces sixty-five per cent of the oranges, 
lemons and citrus fruits raised in California. 
Ranchers still continued to ship independently 
of the Exchange if they so desired. They were 
at liberty to put their fruit in the hands of fruit 
speculators if they did not desire to join the co- 
operative system. 
And, while the independent 


shipping has still to face the dangers of poor 
returns, bad judgment and an unloading of fruit 
into an unresponsive market, the independent 
shipper is not nearly in as much danger as he 
formerly was, for the simple reason of the exist- 
ence of the great cooperative body called the Ex- 
change, which protects the independent shipper 
and the members also, by maintaining a market, 
creating a demand, and establishing and keeping 
a confidence in California fruits. The indepen- 
dent shipper would not dare go Into the market 
with the tactics of the olden days. The Exchange 
is ever-present to show up his discrepancies to 
every rancher in the state by comparison. 


It did not take the rancher long to discover 


the benefits of cooperating. 
Crude and blindly- 


governed as this cooperative body was in its first 
years of life, it immediately began to better the 
condition of the rancher; immediately began to 
get him better profits and to put hope in his 
heart. 
And as the cooperation became more 


powerful, it round that mistakes made when one 
is handling the business without outside help are 
much more easily rectified. The Exchange be- 
came a great cooperative selling agency. The 


rancher was selling his own fruit, and therefore, 
operating all expenses at cost. He did not charge 
himself a profit on the packing, shipping and sell- 
ing. His net return was his profit. 


This led him to broaden his view. If oranges 


can be sold at a good profit cooperatively, then 
things can be purchased cooperatively that are 
needed in the orange raising business. 
He need- 


ed boxes to pack hid oranges in. Somebody al- 
ways sold him the material hitherto, and nobody 
could expect that those selling would do so with- 
out adding a profit. The rancher then bought a 
big tract of land covered with timber, established 
a mill, and began to make his own box materials. 
Here again, he very shortly found that a parasite 
had been at work, and the elimination of the 
profit of the box-shook man added a profit to the 
orange industry. 
The. rancher then formed the 


Fruit Growers' Supply Company, to be subsidiary 
and under the management of his cooperative 
concern called the California Fruit Growers' Ex- 
change. 
Through this subsidiary concern the 


rancher studied out the fact that fertilizer could 
be bought in simples, and sold cooperatively, 
whittling off the middleman's profit again. 


Then he reached out and abolished the middle- 


man who handled vetch and cow-peas, and other 
green crops sown for manure in the orchards. 


He went to the old countries and 
bought shipments of cyanide of po- 


Covina Irrigating Company Steam Plant Erected at a Cost of $100,000. 


tasium and sodium cyanide, to be used in the fu- 
migation of the black, red and purple scale in the 
orange groves. He began to fumigate cooperative- 
ly, and abolished the profit of the fumigation com- 
panies. The orange 
rancher 
was 
thoroughly 


aroused to his strength. 


* * * * 


A powerful organization, bringing direct profits 


to the rancher, such as the California Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange, could not be overlooked by the 
politicians. Early in the history of the Exchange, 
the fruit-jobbers in New York city and other great 
distributing points began to get uneasy. There 
was that great quantity of Sicilian and Italian 
fruit, oranges and lemons from the Bahamas, 
and along the Mediterranean, that had been forced 
to take second place in the markets. California 
representatives and senators had done brave work 
in protecting the California orange and lemon. 
After the passage of the Dingley tariff bill in 
1898, the California orange and lemon began to 
take first place in the markets, as the home pro- 
duct was protected as against the old-country 
product. 
The powerful handlers of old-country 


citrus fruits worked every lever possible to in- 
fluence the eastern representatives and senators 
at Washington in favor of a repeal, or a partial 
repeal of the clause in the tariff bill relating to 
American oranges and lemons. California solons 
saved the situation, and a protective tariff on 
California citrus fruits was included In the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 


But in order to bring this about, the California 


Fruit Growers' Exchange was obliged to get busy. 
Always, the policy of this concern has been: 
"Politics only when politics concern citrus fruits." 
The result was the formation of the Citrus Pro- 
tective League, which includes all the member- 


ship of the Exchange, and many other independent 
ranchers necessarily interested in the mainten- 
ance of the tariff. One independent rancher is 
now president of this League. The League is 
supported by a tax per box on all fruit shipped 
for the members of the League. 
This League has 


handled the freight rate cases for the fruit grow- 
er. The rancher has been in constant trouble 
because of the insistence of the common carriers, 
the railroads, that certain charges must be main- 
tained or the fruit cannot be forwarded. The ad- 
justment of these claims, presented before fed- 
eral commissions, has been the work of the Citrus 
League. 


* 
* * * 


Covina is only one of the many localities in the 


citrus districts of California where the Exchange 
operates. 
It is a typical Exchange business that 


we operate in Covina. Possibly the percentage 
of fruit shipped through the Exchange from Co- 
vina is higher than in many other localities, for 
there is a very small amount of fruit in Covina 
that is not included in this cooperative shipping 
system. The local associations intertwine their 
territories somewhat, as is natural, so that In the 
Covina Exchange there are three associations 
packing under the local management, and on the 
east, west, and north, are other Exchanges in the 
same system, packing, shipping and marketing 
through the same concern. 
The Covina valley 


presents a great, green 
blanket of citrus groves, 
thousands of acres, and 
seventy-five per cent of 
the fruit 
raised 
goes 


forward to market un- 
der 
this 
cooperative 


method. 
The 
rancher 


not 
only 
raises 
his 


fruit, but superintends 
its delivery to the per- 
sons who eat it. 


* 
* 
«C 
If 


In an office in Los 


Angeles, surrounded by 
a big force of brainy 
men and women, a man 
sits who is known as 
the 
general 
manager 


o f 
the C a l i f o r n i a 


Fruit Growers' Exchange. 
Every week he gets 


together 
with the members of the small Ex- 


changes, like the one in Covina. They go in and 
confer with him. Every week the board of direc- 
tors meets, men engaged in raising oranges. The 
general manager explains situations, advises, sug- 
gests. The orange ranchers tell him what to do, 
and he proceeds for them. At every point the 
rancher conducts his own business. He pays a 
good salary to this brainy man and his assistants, 
in Los Angeles, because it. is worth it to have the 
best, man obtainable. 
Me is handling fifty mil- 


lion dollars' worth of their fruits. 
But he knows, 


and they know, that he is a servant; that the 
hiu'inoss belongs to the rancher, and that the 
profits go to the rancher. 


Edwin Markham once wrote a poem, which be- 


gan: 


"Bowed with the weight of centuries, lie leans 


t'pon his hoe and KJI/OH on the ground"- - 


The poem was a gigantic arraignment of the 


world Hint had stunted the mind, the body and 
t.he life of the tiller of the soil. 
In Covina, wo 


can give you an exemplification of tho emancipa- 
tion of the tiller of tho soil from bondage. Tho 
cooperative orange rancher collects his money 
for tho products ho himself Hells, and looks the 
world straight in the eye. 


\Vaier and Oranges are iiiHop'.uablo. That IK 


why an occasional vacant lot. In Covina, owned 
hy somebody living at. a distance, in of more 
damage t.o the town than an epidemic, The ne- 
glected lot IHIH no water on it; the orange troon 
aro always close to doath, while all around it the 
beautiful, 
green, 
well-nourished 
orchards 
aro 


thriving. Tho vacant lot of the absent owner ifc 
the death's head at the feast. 
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Home-Keeping Hearts c/4re Happiest 


WO YEARS ago last February, Robert 
Kohlsaat bought ten acres on Badillo 
street, within three minutes walk of 
the center of the city, and began to do 


what he believed was the right thing in feeding 
an orange grove. Mr. Kohlsaat is a believer in 
the adage that if you feed the orange tree, the 
tree will feed you in return. There was a beau- 
tiful residence on his property, which he pur- 
chased from E. If. Lahee, formerly mayor of the 


known type of small stand-pipe. This not only 
strengthens the retaining wall, but makes a neat 
job as an irrigation system. 


EMBERS of the city council are elected 
in Covina for four years. L. L. Ratekin 
had been serving on the board of trus- 
tees since the incorporation of the city, 


and was the* mayor until the last election. He felt 
that he had served his time as a public servant, 


MR. AND MRS. ROBERT KOHLSAAT "AT HOME." 


Hundreds of varieties of roses are planted as a rose hedge about this ten-acre ranch, which the 


owner has named "Carlgrove." 


city. This residence) has been completely re- 
modelled inside, and the new owner has accom- 
plished wonders in beautifying 
the 
exterior. 


Around his ten acres of navel oranges he has 
erected a neat fence, up which he is training 
hundreds of varieties of roses, and at the corner 
of his ranch that faces on Badillo street, he has 
affixed the name of his home, "Carlgrove," in 
letters on the square cement post that is topped 
by a round ball of electric light. The neighbors 
in that vicinity are grateful to him for the string 
of lights that illuminates the asphalt roadway 
at night, and the home is one of the distinctly 
beautiful assets of the city. 


Mr. Kohlsaat is a cousin of Herman H. Kohl- 


saat of the Chicago Record-Herald, and is an east- 
erner In every sense of the word, except that he 
says he has "graduated 
from 
the 
east 
for 


good." He is one of the most enthusiastic orange 
raisers we have in the Covina valley, a shrewd 
and capable business man who sees the possibil- 
ities in the orange business. He has just finished 
putting fertilizer on his ten acres to the expen- 
diture of $2,000, which means that he is feeding 
a grove that will feed him. The manner in which 
he has brought the grove to a high state of bear- 
ing has been the astonishment of the old ranchers 
here. Me doubled his crop in one year, and ex- 
pects that when another orange season comes 
around, he will have increased his orange ship- 
ments nearly four times. This simply through the 
process of spending money to get the soil into 
condition. He has been pruning, fumigating and 
generally creating new conditions on this splendid 
piece of property, and together with the beauti- 
fying of the residence and grounds, has consti- 
tuted himself one of the most desirable of the in- 
tensive culturists of the valley. 


The Kohlsaat grove has something unique in 


an irrigation system. When the retaining wall 
was built that faces on Badillo street, above 
which there is a wire fence that constitutes a 
rose trellis, the cement was carried out on the in- 
s'de to form a channel for the irrigating water, 
and this cement channel is in place.of the well- 


and would not accept another term. E. P. Warner 
felt that way also, and W. M. Griswold, all men 
who had worked hard for the city, and wished 
to give someone else a chance. 


The voters then chose C. S. Beardsley as one 


of the candidates to succeed to the office, and he 
is now mayor of the city. With him were elected 
W. P. Watts and F. H. Fabrick, the latter being 
one of the best-known of the Covina business 
men. Beardsley is president of the Covina Citrus 


Association, one of the big packing concerns that 
pro-rates fruit through the California Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange, and he is a director in the First 
National Bank. His orange ranch and residence 
are on Badillo street, on the Pacific Electric 
line. He is a man of conservative nature, but 
fully alive to the necessity for progressive work 
in the planning of the city's affairs. The three 
new members, Beardsley, Watts and Fabrick, are 
all pledged to carrying out the system of laying 
down the city streets in macadam and asphalt, 
under the California Vrooman act, which assess- 
es the cost to the property abutting on the im- 
provement, with a diminishing scale of assess- 
ment a certain distance back from the frontage 
of improvement. 


With the new members of the board was also 


elected City Clerk A. M. Pence, a practising at- 
torney here, who is returned to this position by 
a heavy and most complimentary majority. He 
is also the city attorney. Dr. J. D. Reed was re- 
elected treasurer by a heavy majority. 


The city of Covina has already laid its prin- 


cipal streets in asphalt and macadam. Citrus 
avenue, the main thoroughfare, is paved in as- 
phalt over the blocks in the busiest part of the 
city, 
and 
the remainder 
in macadam. 
Center 


street is laid in macadam, and Badillo street in 
asphalt in the center of the city, and macadam for 
the outside blocks. College and Orange - streets 
are now being constructed. The next street to be 
considered by the city trustees will be San Bernar- 
dino road. This strip of road within the city lim- 
its, will connect the work already done by the 
Bounty on both sides of the city, making a con- 
tinuous macadam boulevard from Los Angeles to 
Pomona. 


If anyone, after reading the articles in this mag- 


azine, is desirous of more information in regard 
to the packing and shipping of 
oranges, 
Mr. 


Beardsley would no doubt be glad to supply it. 
His position as president of the largest associa- 
tion in the district fits him to answer questions. 
And although probably he would be conservative 
and careful in his answers, they would have the 
advantage of being as nearly correct as could be 
obtained. 


MAYOR C. S. BEARDSLEY'S 
RESIDENCE, 


Mr. Beardsley has been for several years president of the Covina Citrus Association, one of the 


organizations pro-rating fruit through the California Fruit Growers' Exchange. 
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The Orange Rancher at Home 


X 


T IS rather expected that W. P. Watts, 
one of the newly-elected members to 
the Covina City council, will be the 
aesthetic member of the board. That 


is to say, he is looked upon as a practical and 
successful rancher who has arrived at a point 
where he can gratify some of his desires for 
beautifying rather than commercializing, and it 
is probable that he will be a strong advocate of 
parking systems, and for the elimination of the 
ugly where it can be done. Mr. Watts is a be- 
liever that Nature is a beautifler where man will 
allow her free rein, and that oftimes it is man 
that is vile and who makes Nature vile. While 
he is apt to be an invaluable man in practical 
matters of macadam and asphalt, it is also felt 
that he will bring the aesthetic to the attention of 
the city, and we all feel that commercialism en- 
grosses us too much, to the exclusion of the 
beautiful. 


Mr. Watts would not consent willingly t.o being 


written up if he knew it, and there is small 
blame attached to his attitude when one reads 
the 
generally-accepted write-ups 
of successful 


men, for they repel rather than attract by the 
large amount of personal admiration contained 
therein. But Mr. Watts is a fit subject to talk 
about when it comes to saying a good word for 
Covina, for this man and his wife have lived here 
during the years when times were not so flushed 
with rosy prospects, and he has stayed deter- 
minedly with the orange business since the time 
when oranges were not such a commercial suc- 
cess as now, and he has become wealthy, has 
built himself a splendid home, set amid his own 
orange trees, a landmark to the man from the 
east who wants to know if the orange business 
pays. 


Mr. Watts has several citrus ranches in the 


valley, and is a student of the orange industry. 
The writer heard him discussing the disease of 
root rot with Prof. Coit of the Pathological sta- 
tion, and the conversation, which occurred only 
the other day at the Covina Valley Farmers' club, 
had that in it which is characteristic of the man. 


He is a seeker after truth. Mr. Watts says that 
a man who claims to be an authority on citrus 
culture and citrus diseases and citrus raising in 
general, is a man generally to avoid, as it is 
only the men who have lived in the orange orch- 
ards and studied long and humbly, who may pro- 
fess to know the business, and such men will 
never admit that they are competent to teach. 
This is Mr. Watts' attitude, although we all know 
him as a man well grounded in the science of 


opens on the south to 
the stretch of the foot- 


hills that sweep around the Covinn valley. 


HE SHOW PLACE of the Covina valley 
's the Mountain View ranch, at the cor- 
ner of San Bernardino road and Grand 
avenue. It sets up on an eminence that 


gives a charming view of the entire valley, and 
is sixty-six acres in extent. The beautiful home 


ITALIAN COURT OF MR. AND MRS. W. P. WATTS. 


Mr. Watts is one of the pioneer orange raisers. 
One of the features of this home is the glass- 


covered court on the southern exposure, where rare plants and flowers encircle a fountain. 


citrus culture, and one to whom we might defer 
if there is anyone in the valley to whom we 
would. 


The Italian style of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


Watts, with its gleaming white exterior, harmon- 
izes very well with the surrounding green of the 
groves. The front windows face the mountains 
on the north, and his Italian 
patio, or 
court, 


"MOUNTAIN VIEW" 
RANCH. 


Here a retired California business man has chosen to bring his family. 
His home commands a 


view of the entire valley. Mr. Kohlmeier has sixty-six acres in citrus fruits, one of the 


most valuable single ranches in the San Gabriel valley. 


is now owned by C. C. Kohlmeier, a business man 
who has retired to this garden spot to spend the 
afternoon of his life amid the most pleasurable 
surroundings. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kohlmeier have found delight and 


a renewal of youth in planning the work and care 
of these fine grounds that surround the big home 
on the hill. The house and grounds occupy about 
six acres, and the gardens are a delight to the 
eye. Palms of every variety, towering banana 
trees, hedges of the luscious guava fruit, little 
lime trees and olives, fences of box-wood and 
evergreen—all make the place as lovely as some 
well-cared for public park. The view from this 
eminence takes in the finest aspect of "Old Baldy," 
the highest mountain in the Sierra Madre range 
on the north, and sweeps the valley on the south, 
looking over thousands of acres of citrus groves 
in the Covina valley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kohlmeier and the family of 


boys and girls have been here not quite two 
years. Mr. Kohlmeier was a Los Angeles busineBB 
man for fifteen .years, being the owner of the 
Atlas Milling Company, a big concern that was 
and is identified 
with the successful business 


growth of Southern California. Ho retired from 
active business about, four years ago, and he 
purchased a ranch in the La Habra valley, where 
he had fifty acres of walnuts. He traded the wal- 
nut, ranch for city property and then afterward 
bought the Mountain View ranch. 


The largest portion of the Mountain View ranch 


is set to Valencia oranges, the summer fruit thai, 
brings the high prices in the eastern markets, but 
thore are also twenty acres of Washington navels 
and grapefruit., the latter being known to some 
as the pomelo. There are also five acres of lem- 
ons. 
The house is approached by one of the 


finest palm drives in Southern California. 


In the big cities the cit.y business man is the 


big toad in the puddle. The rancher is merely 
(lie person whose money created the city. In the 
f'ovina valley the rancher is t.he moneyed busi- 
ness man, and the city is merely his rornmlSHary 
department. 
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SUBDIVIDING SEVEN HUNDRED ACRES 


Frostless Valleys and Green Lomas of "Covina Heights" Being Brought Under 


Big Irrigation Project 


HAZARD'S PPJAK, by twisting up nauti- 
cal arid ornithological terms, might be 
called "the crow's nest" of the Covina 
valley. It Is the point of lookout on the 


southeast. 
When you arrive the^e, out of breath 


from the winding climb to its top, every acre in 
the upper San Gabriel valley is before your eyes. 
Sometimes there are summer haze-clouds floating 
over the orchards, or there is a ribbon-like mist 
that rises from the moist lands as the heat-waves 
draw water from the soil. 


But there are days when the atmosphere is like 


a flawless jewel; when the mountains of the 
Sierra Madre range, seven miles distant seem so 
close as to invite a stroll to their base; days when 
the accoustics of the valley are so well-balanced 
that the dreamer on the mountain-top can hear 
the sharp commands of the shepherd to his dogs, 
and watch the flocks thin out into a long line as 
they approach the water at the spring. 


homes of the leisurely and the wealthy, and the 
colonel was right in his belief, for the beautiful 
plains and the rolling lomas have attracted the 
attention of people of aesthetic tendencies, who 
love nature's wild beauty, and the view of thirteen 
thousand acres of citrus fruits, seeming to be like 
regular rows of fox-glove on the floor of the val- 
ley, has aroused many a man to the desire for 
possession. 


But it does not He in the power of but few men 


to buy seven hundred acres of Covina valley land, 
or to possess a hundred home-sites on beautiful 
hills. This is something for millionaires to con- 
template, and in spite of the popular belief that 
every other business man in America is a million- 
aire, the men who have the cash for the offhand 
purchase of seven hundred acres of land in the 
Covina valley are not coming in on every train. 


But W. O. Williams bought it. 
And when he 


outlined his plans to his business friends, they 


rave about these hills in the spring and early 
summer, because of the burr clover and fllaree 
that grows green over them, making an emerald 
landmark that can be seen for twenty miles. But 
I am going to make them green for twelve months 
in the year. I am going to make it possible to 
cover these plains with citrus groves that creep 
up from the orchards of the Covina valley. I am 
going to terrace the hills with grape vineyards; 
I am going to make alfalfa grow in these warm 
valleys, and the thing to do it with is water. Be- 
fore anything else is attempted there must be 
water in abundance, and this means engineering 
and planning and the outlay of money." 


* * * * 


That is what the new owner is doing now. The 


writer went over the ranch with him the other 
day, and the land-owner is changing the map of 
the big ranch with surprising speed. Engineers 
are laying out the roads that lead through the gaps 


FLOWING, 8,100 GALLONS PER MINUTE. 


The Los Angeles well driller who sunk this splendid shaft is now at work on the "Covina Heights" system of wells and reservoirs. 


The old peak that has taken Us name from the 


western scavenger of the air, comes rightly by it. 
Watching the top of the hill sometimes, of a peace- 
ful afternoon, you can see hundreds of buzzards, 
cm-ling about the small point of the mountain's 
apex, circling ceaselessly, like wind-blown flecks 
of black ash from the mouth of a chimney. 
All 


below this point are the hills and soft lomas of 
Covina Heights ranch, seven hundred acres in all, 
once known as Chapman Heights, and gradually 
coming to be known as "Covina Heights," because 
it is the highest point in the hills that tucircle 
the wondrous citrus plain. 


* 
* 
* * 


A few years ago Colonel Riggins, ex-mayor of 


Waco, Texas, bought the seven hundred acres 
and began improving the lanch. 
The colonel 


always believed that the time would arrive when 
these hills and plains would be dotted with the 


reuli/.ed that Wiliams had "put one over" on them 
again, and that he had picked from under their 
eyes, the most desirable piece of property in the 
San Gabriel valley, and this is saying a good deal. 


Here are seven hundred acres in a land where 


frost never settles; 
seven hundred acres with 


broad plains sleeping in the sun, high peaks that 
from a distance form a green sky-line like the 
first glimpse of the Irish coast from an ocean 
liner, and little valleys and canyons that are fill- 
ed with ferns and flowers, trickling streams that 
form small sheets of water-fall, winding roads 
that lead through ranks of wild walnut and live- 
oaks, pasturing cattle that are limned against 
the sky-line like Millet landscapes, and over all 
the perfect sunshine of the most perfect valley 
in all the dominion of the American flag. 


Williams said when he bought it: 
"I am going 


to make these hills perpetually green. 
People 


in the hills. Bridges are to span the little inter- 
secting arroyos, and in the valleys he is putting 
down wells, those giant water-lifters that are 
found nowhere so iruch as right in the Covina 
valley, where water is abundant beneath the sur- 
face of the ground. 


The water plan is an all-embracing one that 


would take pages to describe. 
Sufficient to the 


interested outsider is the fact that the owner is 
now drilling wells that will develop water to fill 
the big reservoirs on the ranch, reservoirs that are 
built on the highest lands, where the water may 
be brought down over the cultivated terraces. 
This, of course, is to bring into cultivation the 
range of lomas, where the land has been used 
only for cattle grazing, but the water development 
will also include the two hundred acres of plains 


(Continued on page nine) 
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UNDERGROUND WITH CATEY 


First the Rancher Decides—Then the Well is Dug—The Machinery is 


Installed—The Water Flows—The Oranges Grow 


A LONG line of wagons, horses, 


derricks, and strange-looking machin- 
ery is seen going through the town, the 
newcomer may indulge in a moment of 


passing wonder, but the old-timer shouts: 


"Who are you sinking a shaft for now?" 
A hundred wells have been dug or driven— 


shafts sunk in the orchards and in the dry washes, 
and when the new well is discussed the name of 
S. F. Catey is heard. He is the man who had the 
contract for sinking the shaft. Persons not in 
touch with the business are very likely to think 
of S. F. Catey as a man in blue dungaree over- 
alls, with plenty of oil and grease on his hands, 
who spends two-thirds of his life a hundred feet 
below the earth's surface, working in water and 
falling gravel. Perhaps Mr. Catey was not long 
ago a man who would fit this description, as there 
are 
few successful men in development work 


but who had plenty of grime on their hands be- 
fore they mastered the business. But Mr. Catey 
is not just that kind of a man now. 


This man, whose ability has directed the work 


of sinking more than seventy-five per cent of the 
well-shafts in the Covina valley, is a huge man, 
with a good-natured smile, who, if you are lucky, 
you'll find in a well-appointed office in the Thorpe 
building on Broadway, Los Angeles, surrounded 
by modern office furniture, telenhones and steno- 
graphers. Perhaps you rrav have to chase him to 
the spot where a well is being sunk on an orange 
ranch, from ten to forty miles from his office, 
but when you find him, he will greet you with a 
smile, and will listen to your story. 


* * * * 


Sinking shafts down two hundred feet is a long 


story, and you will have to go where it is being 
done to understand. Mr. Catey's work is for the 
most part for ranchers and irrigating companies 
that are putting in big projects, as his specialty 
is in reinforced concrete pump pits, where the con- 
struction is the most difficult in all work of rais- 
ing water to the surface for irrigating purposes. 
He has perfected himself and his machinery in 
this work. Few well-diggers go below the water 
level in sinking a well. It does not matter to this 
man what the level may be—he is employed gener- 
ally because he can sink a shaft to a depth be- 
yond the stand of water, in order to secure water 


Deep-Well Caissons Are His Specialty, 


in the very driest years, and those who are in 
touch with the water-raising situation, know that 
this means a knowledge of the business, and of 
a special kind of construction. When you get a 
shaft down far enough below the water level so 
that it is always submerged, the rancher or the 
company has a well that will be running at lull 
capacity when other wells may be on .short al- 
lowance. That is the significance' of the kind of 
work he is engaged in. 


* * * * 


In the dictionary, you will find the French 


word "caisson," meaning a kind of case, or chest. 
This is what Mr. Catey calls his reinforced con- 
crete work, and to attempt to describe it would 
be to get into difficulties as deep as the well, but 
the rancher knows when it is done that lie has 
a deep-well that is the result of Mr. Catey's years 
of study on the subject, a piece of underground 
engineering as important in the history of the val- 
ley as the building of great bridges, or the con- 
struction of great dams. At Azusa, he is now 
building a caisson, going down two hundred feet, 
and also one on Lark Ellen street in the Covina 
district, where he has gone down 125 feet, in both 
cases proceeding far below the water level, so 
that there will never be danger of the water fall- 
ing below the level of the lifting machinery. 


There is hardly a business in this state upon 


which less definite data can be compiled. If a man 
should ask Mr. Catey what it would cost to put 


his well down a certain number of feet, or until 
a good flow of water is found, the well-digger 
could tell him practically nothing, beyond saying 
that he would investigate the locality, and deter- 
mine, if possible, something about the character 
of the underground strata. Mr. Catey contracts 
on wells, of course, but he does not know what he 
wtll encounter in digging the well, and seldom 
can forecast just how long it will take him to 
sink the shaft. This is hardly quite true In the 
Covina valley, for Mr. Catey has sunk so many 
wells in this district that he practically knows 
every kind of sand, shale, gravel and rock to be 
encountered in any part of the valley, and can 
judge his work accordingly. It would be sur- 
prising if, after fifteen years of well-sinking in the 
valley, he was not thoroughly acquainted with the 
vagaries of the hidden earth, and he can talk 
interestingly on the different kinds of strata to 
be found in different localities in the Covina val- 
ley. He knows exactly what kind of conditions 
will confront him when he starts to dig near 
the mountains, or in the washes, or far down 
the Covina valley where the accumulated silt is 
often over one hundred feet deep. 


His Southern California work keeps eight well- 


drilling rigs in operation six days in the week 
the year around. He has put down six wells for 
the Glendoro. Mutual Company, none less than 
eighteen inches in diameter. He has sunk two 
twenty-six inch wells for the Azusa Irrigating 
Company, one be'ng the well at Irwindale which 
is pumping 450 miner's inches of water. Others 
in the locality are Bainbridge & Bennett, Mielde 
& Reed, Miekle & Trenholme, the Columbia Land 
& Water Company in the San Dimas wash, the lat- 
ter being two wells twenty inches in diameter, 
and two eighteen-inch wells. He has sunk one 
twelve-inch, well for Dr. Lewis Thorpe, and the 
wells in the vicinity are all the way from twelve 
inches to twenty-six inches. His caisson work has 
been one of his specialties—that of going down 
some two hundred feet by digging, then to dredge 
until the well is fifty or sixty feet below the wa- 
ter level. 


Mr. Catey is a busy man—a man engaged in a 


business peculiar to the splendid progress of ir- 
rigation in California. You would travel far to 
find another business just like it. 


SUBDIVIDING SEVEN HUNDRED ACRES —Continued from page eight. 


that will be immediately planted to citrus or- 
chards. 


Is he going to handle this big ranch as a 


unit, or cut it up into small farms? This is the 
natural question. 
The ranchers of the Covina 


valley know that the Covina Heights property is 
the finest of foothill citrus land, only lacking 
water, and now that they see the wells being in- 
stalled that will irrigate the land, the ranchers 
are naturally interested to know what is going to 
be done with the property. 
Williams will sub- 


divide it. That's the answer. He has bought the 
Covina Heights property, as a business proposi- 
tion simply, and will sell ranches, in five, ten and 
twenty acre lots, with water rights and shares 
in the pumping plants. The owner is merely add- 
ing hundreds of acres of citrus-bearing lands to 
the Covina district, just as has been going on 
east, west, north and south of the Covina dis- 
trict in the last ten years, through the sinking of 
wells that turn dry lands into irrigated lands. 


Dave Unruh, a Covina valley rancher, and the 


man who has handled much of the lands of the 
famous E. .1. "Lucky" Baldwin ranch of thirty 
thousand acres, has been retained by 
lr. 
\v~jl- 


liams as the subdivision engineer, and he is put- 
ting in all his time at present, laying out the big 
ranch in anticipation of the coming of the water 
from the batteries of wells. With every acre goes 
a share .of stock from the irrigation system, which 
means that the land is covered with an insurance 
of enough water to irrigate throughout the irrigat- 
ing season. When Mr. Williams has sold his seven 
hundred acres, the pumping plants and water 
equipments, including the reservoirs and pipe 
lines, will all be turned over to the ranchers, to 
be held as their cooperative property, free of all 
encumbrance, and as tangible asset in the valua- 
tion of the property. This means that the water 
belongs to the owner of the five, ten or more ac- 
res, and that no water company shall continue to 
sell water to them. He is independent from the 
very first. Williams pays for the water develop- 
ment, and for the work of subdivision and im- 
provement. The rancher buys his subdivision, and 
owns his water rights in cooperation with his 
fellow rancher. 


This plan has proved in the past to b« the most 


satisfactory method of subdivision. Xo rancher, 
who buys ten acres of land, is as a rule able to 
install a pumping plant that will supply sufficient 
water for his needs, and if he fould 
do so, the 


expense is much greater than it is under this 
system, when the water is developed in huge 
quantities for the entire ranch, and is owned in 
cooperative shares by the Individual ranchers. 


This subdivision is a big news-story for this 


section, 
If the reader has looked over the arti- 


cles on water development in this number of the 
Argus, he can see that dry Canning in the valley 
is fast disappearing. The Williams subdivision of 
Covina Heights is only one of the water develop- 
ment projects of the valley, only it happens to be 
the biggest one. Williams calls his project the 
Covina Heights Land Company," and has taken 


offices in the building of the Covina National bank 
in Covina city. The Higgles well-drilling com- 
pany is in charge of putting down the weils, and 
.1. E. Strong is In charge of the selling end of 
the venture. Williams himself, is "right on the 
ground," and is to lie found by letter or personal 
call at the Covina offices, or by goinf? out to the 
big- ranch, where he is keeping in personal touch 
with the work. The peaceful Covina valley is a 
citrus-raising community, and we; have no "news 
sensations." Hut if we were called upon to pro- 
duce a \>\K scare iieaa story, it: is probable we 
would select the subdivision of the Covina Heights 
property as the news sensation of the year. 
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BUILDING A CITRUS CITY 


Some Facts Gleaned from an c/lddress Delivered Recently" by cTWrs. Ava K. 


Griswold Before the cTHembers of the cTWonday c/4fternoon Club 


E COVINA district was once owned 


by Anton Radillo, a Costa Rican. He 
had 6,600 acres, which was part of the 
original "Rancho La Puente," an old 


Spanish grant. One of the chief difficulties ex- 
perienced by Senor Badillo was that he could get 
no water for irrigation. He was honest, upright 
and hardworking, but with several consecutive 
years of drouth, coupled with an utter lack of 
business experience, he became greatly in debt. 
He borrowed large sums of money from the Hol- 
lenbecks, a banking firm of Los Angeles. He was 
obliged to mortgage his property, and the mort- 
gage was foreclosed, the Hollenbecks acquiring 
the entire tract of land. Appreciating Senor Ba- 
dillo's integrity, the Hollenbecks deeded back to 
him 100 acres of land, lying south of the San Ber- 
nardino road and west of Hollenbeck street. This 
100 acres was bought by Daniel Houser, in 1885, 
paying $12,000 cash. Senor Badillo went back to 
Costa Rica, where he purchased a coffee planta- 
tion. 


* * * * 


In 1886, Daniel Houser sold to his son, J. O. 


Houser, that part of the 100 acres adjoining San 
Bernardino road, and containing the old Badillo 
homestead. Mr. Houser still owns this property. 


J. S. Phillips, the founder of Covina, bought 


two thousand acres of the original 6,600 in 1882, 
on easy terms, being $15 per acre and long time 
payments. The Phillips tract extends from San 
Bernardino road on the north to the Baldwin land 
on the south, and from Lark Ellen street on the 
west to Grand avenue on the east. 


>i" 
* 
* 
* 


Mrs. 
J. A. Amon, who came to the valley in 


January, 1885, says the sunflowers were so tall 
on part ol' the tract that she could not see over 
them when riding on the high vvagon seat. Mr. 
Amon cut them down for fuel and they burned 
very satisfactorily. 


In 18S4 Mr. Phillips subdivided the tract, lay- 


ing it out in ten acre tracts, arranged in blocks 
of eighty acres with streets on all sides. The land 
was sold for $lir> per acre. The surveyor employ- 
ed was Fred Eaton, afterwards Mayor of Los An- 
'gelew, and 
recently connected 
with the great 


Owens river project. Mr. Phillips sot apart 120 
acres for a townsito, and named it "Covina," 
moaning "Little Cove." 


* 
* 
* * 


Greasewood roots wore about tho only fuel, and 


wator was obtained by going up the canyon of 
tho San Gabriel. Eastern people said facetiously: 
"They climb for water anil dig for wood." 


The1 A/.usa Wator Development Company was 


formed on June 7, 1882, for the purpose of devel- 
oping water in the San Gabriel canyon to increase 
the irrigating supply. 
Mr. Phillips acquired a 


large block of tho stock. He was elected a direc- 


tor and became the manager and moving spirit 
of the company for many years. Under his man- 
agement the canal, or ditch extending from the 
canyon to the Phillips tract was built, also the 
reservoir*, which is still in use on San Bernardino 
road. A system of lateral ditches were construct- 
ed at a cost of about $100,000. All expenses were 
met by assessments on the stock. 


* * * * 


For several years there was a bitter fight wag- 


ed between the "old users" and the "new users" 
of water. The county finally settled the dispute 
in favor of, the Azusa Water Development and 
Irrigation Company. In 1888 an agreement wag 
reached by which the rights under which all per- 
ties claiming water were definitely fixed, and 
under which all parties have worked in harmony 
since. On June 6, 1898, the courts gave the com- 
pany the right to change its name to that of the 
Covina Irrigating Company, the name by which 
it is now known. The capital stock is now $500, 
000, and the entire value of the property is rated 
physically at about $1,500,1)00. 


* * * * 


Michael Baldridge had the first nursery in the 


Covina valley (for orange trees, 
not 
babies). 


This was situated on the property now owned by 
Mrs. F. M. Chapman. He had 30,000 orange trees 
the first year and sold them at a dollar each. 
Joseph Moxley made the first purchase in the 
Phillips tract in the spring of 1884. He bought 


Covina ($60,000) High School, 


twenty acres at the corner of San Bernardino 
and Barranca street. As he was the first pur- 
chaser he got the land for $50 per acre instead 
of $65, which was the selling price. During the 
boom days of 1887, Mr. Moxley sold this twenty 
acres for $5,000. 
In 1897 Mr. W. M. Griswold 


bought this twenty acres for $2.250, and sold it 
back to Mr. Moxley in sixty days for $3.000. Mr. 
Moxley again began improving it, and sold fifteen 
acres of it for $1,500 an acre to B. L. King and 
Mr. Cady. Mr. Moxley is siill living on the five 
acres he retained. 


The first oranges planted on the Phillips tract 


wore planted by Mr. Phillips on his home place, 
twelve acres, which are now a part of the .J. H. 
Adams orchard. 


The "A. C. G." was the first cooperative fruit 


exchange, with offices at A/.usa. On May 28, 1898, 
the Covina Fruit Exchange was 
formed. 
The 


first year there were 299 cars of fruit shipped, 
bringing $143,688.13 to the growers. The year of 
1910-11 there were lOfiO cars shipped, bringing to 
the grower $737,367.93. 


The first building in Covina was erected by J. 


S. Eckles at. the corner of Badillo street and Cit- 
rus avenue. This was the home of the first Covina 
newspaper, the Covina Independent. Mr. Eckles 
died but a few weeks ago. The second building 
was Mr. Potter's blacksmith shop 
on 
Badillo 


street. The lumber for these buildings was hauled 
by team from San Gabriel. 


The first dwelling house in Covina was built 


by Mr. Conlee on the site now occupied by C. W. 
Potter's fine home. The first sermon was preached 
May 17, 1885, by Mr. Knot, a Scotch Methodist 
minister. 
He was assisted by B. F. Edwards, 


who became the first Covina pastor. The services 
were held in a cosmopolitan way, and in the Sun- 


Home of Monday Afternoon Club. 


day-school, one teacher was a Mormon, Mr. Eye. 
The German Brethren also held services, and all 
were held in the old skating rink, at different 
times. 


* 
* 
* # 


The first hall built in the town was the build- 


ing now standing opposite the Argus" office. Mr. 
Phillips told the young men of the Covina So- 
cial club that he would furnish tne lumber and 
the lot, if they would erect the building. They 
completed it in ten days and held a (lancing party 
on the eve of Christmas, 1885. The old skating 
rink blew down one day, and church services 
were afterwards held in this hail. 


* * * * 


B. F. Eastman was the first postmaster of Co- 


vina, in the building at the corner of Badillo and 
Citrus avenue," still standing. 
The 
mail 
was 


brought from El Monte. J. Moxley was afterwards 
postmaster in Warner Bros' store. In 1888 the 
mail began to come in from Azusa. 


* 
* 
* 
«•• 


The first resident physician of this section was 


Dr. J. D. Reed. Dr. Reed had the first drug store 
on the south side of Badillo street between Citrus 
avenue and Third street. 


The Covina high school district was organized 


in 1899. There was one graduate that year—Miss 
Lily Harris. The Southern Pacific railroad was 
completed to Covina in 1895. The citizens cele- 
brated by accepting a free ride to Santa Monica. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Griswold were in this party 
on their wedding trip. The Pacific Electric rail- 
road was completed in July, 1907. There were 
ten thousand people gathered at a big barbecue. 


* * * * 


Covina City was incorporated August 14fTD01, 


with E. G. Clapp as first mayor. He was succeed- 
ed by E. H. Lahee, afterwards by L. L. Ratekin, 
and this last year by the present mayor, C. S, 
Beardsley. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE cTVlILK CONSUMER 


The Cow is Either cTVlan's Invaluable Friend 


or His Most Dangerous Enemy" 


HOREAU, 
the 
woodsman philosopher, 


said that it paid to do any task well, 
even if it was nothing more important 


than trimming the finger nails. And the world 
is gradually learning that many 
things, 
once 


thought to he fit only for the attention of the care- 
less and unintelligent, are in reality of immense 
importance, and that brains and care and responsi- 
bility must enter into the tasks. This is true of the 
milk business, and we find the enlightened peo- 
ple looking with disfavor on the cow that is 
kept in an unclean stable, where she is milked 
and cared for by slovenly hands. 


A visit a few days ago to the "B. & P." dairy 


on the "Good Roads" boulevard near Baldwin 


selected with the idea of a scientific blending for 
results in the aggregate—that is to say he blends 
the milk of cows of high butter fat content with 
others that produce bulk, thus bringing his milk 
always up to a standard considerably higher than 
what is demanded by the inspectors. But this 
isn't all, by any means. For the problem of the 
present-day, successful dairyman is to safe-guard 
this milk from every source of contamination. The 
cattle at the "B. & P." ranch are kept in dry, clean 
corrals, or allowed to roam over a large acreage, 
and when they come to the stalls to be milked, 
they are inspected as a sergeant inspects a com- 
pany of men on parade, and they file into a milk- 
ing shed that has been flushed absolutely clean 


perature before it goes out on the route to be de- 
livered to the customer. 


Mr. Prazier has spent a good deal of time and 


study in selecting his herd of cattle. A bull that 
he is specially pleased with is his "Merry Maid- 
en's Conquest," entered in the annals of stock- 
dom as "A.J.C.C.H.R. 100071." He is sired by 
Merry Maiden's third son, grand champion at the 
world's fair in St. Louis in 1904, known to the 
world of stockmen as the "best Jersey blood that 
ever flowed in the veins of cattle." His grand- 
dam won the sweepstakes at the Chicago woi'ld's 
fair in 1903. 


Then, among his Jersey milkers is Cretesia Me- 


lia Flossie, numbered in the book, 207,046. This 


"MERRY MAIDEN'S CONQUEST." 


This is the name of the bull in the center. His number in the stock book is "100,071," Among the Jerseys in the herd at the "B. &. F." ranch are 


"Cretesia Melia Flossie," 207,048; St. Lambert's "Agnes," 186,946; Victor's "Frances," 218,114. They come of sweepstake strain. 


Park, was a revelation to the writer, who had 
never paid any particular attention to the sub- 
ject of where the milk for the coffee and for the 
baby comes from. This ranch is supplying the 
major portion of the milk and cream for the up- 
per San Gabriel valley, and you will find one of 
the sealed bottles on the door-step of two-thirds 
of the houses in Covina, if you are up in the morning 
before the housewife gathers it in. People have 
not been slow in remarking about the richness of 
the "B. & P." milk, and it has repeatedly been pass- 
ed as very high in butter fat by the local inspect- 
ors, but few have ever had this opportunity of 
knowing 
how the milk is prepared, or what 


care is taken in guarding it from contamination. 


Mr. Frazier has a herd of eighty milch cows, 


STRAIGHT LINE POWER HEAD. 


One of the pleased men in the Covina valley 


is B. L. Reynolds, whose big ranch in the La 
Verne district was recently put under a fine sys- 
tem of irrigation by the installing of a forty 


by forcing water at high pressure into every 
crack and corner of the cement floor. The stalls 
are kept disinfected, and before a man sits down 
to milk, he has also undergone an inspection, and 
is clean from head to foot himself, with a white 
jacket on, so that you would not object to him if 
he was the waiter at your table in a swell hotel. 
This may sound as if it was unnecessary, but Mr. 
Frazier is a stickler for cleanliness, and the white 
coat is a badge of purity. 


The milk is carried to a milk-house, where it 


is separated or bottled, according to what pur- 
pose it is to be used, and all is done in a room 
where flies or other contamination cannot pene- 
trate. The milk is cooled to just the right tem- 


horse power Nash Multiple cylinder engine, and 
the new straight line power head of the Smith- 
Booth-Usher company of Los Angeles. One of the 
Nash engines is also operating for the Gleridora 
Mutual Water Company at Glendora, and is pro- 
pelling a Pomona Deep-Well pumphead. Thin 


cow is from the famous Greenfield herd at Mo- 
ravia, New York. There is also St. Lambert's 
Agnes, No. 18fi,946, bred by G. T. Lapham of Mac- 
edonia, New York, and also Victor's "Frances," 
No. 218,114, bred by K. R. Dunn of Southington, 
Connecticut, a registered cow of which there ia 
no better in America. She made over five hund- 
red pounds of butter after her first calf. Oegonla'a 
,-ewel," No. 210,979, in another beautiful animal, 
and there are a number of others, of which much 
might be said. Altogether there are twenty reg- 
istered head of stock. 


Mr. Fra/ior IH always jjlad to HOC visitors, and 


takes pride in explaining the Hubjecl of "how wo 
got the milk for the baby." It IH worth anyone's 
time to spend an afternoon at this ranch. 


combination is run for three-tenths of a cent 
leer borne power hour. 
Hall & Knglehardt' also 


have one of the Sinith-Hooth-Usher plantH, which, 
has given eminent satisfaction for several yearn, 
and the power heads are In operation in many of 
the wells of the Covina valley. 
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THE WASHINGTON NAVEL ORANGE 


Famous January-to-May Fruit of California. History Taken from 


by Prof. J. Elliot Coit, Before Covina Valley Farmers' Club 


C 


ITRUS fruits as a group are exceedingly 
variable. Anyone who 
will 
glance 


through E. Bonavia's 
"Oranges 
and 


Lemons of India,' 
will be impressed 


with the large number of forms occurring in In- 
dia, the home of the orange. Botanists regard the 
genus Citrus as "critical," for there are as many 
classifications of the group as there are botanists 
who have made careful research upon it. Even 
in our own California packing houses 
monstrous 


fruits, such as double or striped oranges, double 
navels, and squashlike lemons, are frequently ob- 
served. The navel form is simply one of these 
variations tending toward double or superimposed 
fruit. It is not limited to oranges, but has been 
described as occurring on lemons and pomelos. 
Navel oranges have appeared from time to time 
for many hundreds of years, and at this day new 
forms of navel oranges occasionally appear on 
seedling trees. Most navels have few or no seeds, 
but some have many seeds. Seedlings from navel 
oranges do not necessarily bear navel oranges. 
The fruit is similar to the ordinary sweet seed- 
ling. One of them, the Parramata seedling, which 
is said to be a seedling of the Bahia Navel, is 
largely grown in New South Wales, Australia. As 
a rule navel oranges were not profitable and were 
propagated merely as curiosities previous to the 
advent of the Washington Navel. 


* 
* * * 


The earliest picture of a navel orange on rec- 


ord was published by John Baptist Ferrarius in 
Rome in HUG, in a book called "The Hesperides, 
or About the Golden Apples, Their Culture and 
I'.se." C. F. Linn mis published an illustrated write- 
up of Ferrarius' book, in "I/iml of Sunshine," Vol. 
XVI, No. -2. The picture reproduced on page r>2 
of Lelong's "Culture of the Cltnis in California" 
from John Johnson's book will IIP <..oen on ciose 
comparison to be an artful copy from Ferrarius. 
This was certainly not the Washington Navel as 
we have it today, but merely one of the many 
navel forms which have appeared from time -,o 
time. It is quite likely that still other navels will 
appear in the future. 


There is a common impression among Califor- 


nia orange growers that the Washington Navel 
orange was first discovered by Secretary Saun- 
ders of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Practically no attempts have been made to 
investigate the history of this orange previous to 
its introduction into the United States. The writer 
has made an effon, \vitli the rather limited facil- 
ities of the Pacific Coast, to trace back as far 
as possible the history of this valuable orange 
and has found that it was a well known article 
of international trade long before .Mr. Suuiulers 
secured his tjr.st trees. 


Orange trees were taken to the Brazils by the 


Spaniards at a very early date, and were more or 
less widely planted in those parts of the country 


best suited to their culture. Somewhere about 
the year 1820, or possibly earlier, there appeared 
near the village of Bahia a form of navel orange 
which WAS remarkable for its many good quali- 
ties. This was what we now know as the Wash- 
ington Navel. It 
was 
hastily 
propagated and 


planted to a considerable extent. Specimens were 
sent 
to 
London, and the form became known 


abroad under the name Bahia, after the village 
where it originated. At Ba.hia it was called simply 
"Lavanja de ombigo." 


* 
* * 
^ 


Circumstantial evidence from 
several 
direc- 


tions all points to the fact that probably from 
the beginning one characteristic of this navel or- 
ange was to produce occasional branches which 
"bore fruit differing from that of the rest of the 
tree. In this way a modified form came into exis- 
tence, the fruit of which was scant In amount, 
large in size, with a coarse exterior, and inter- 
ior full of rag. Unwittingly this form was propa- 
gated along with the true Bahia. After years of 
experience the larger Brazilian growers became 
aware of this sporting habit and were careful to 
select the buds for propagation from 
the 
best 


types only. The peasants, however, did not com- 
prehend the situation, and, as the demand increas- 
ed, continued to cut.bud wood indiscriminately. 
On account of the publicity given the fruit sent 
to London, a trade in nursery trees sprang up. 
Agents from Rio de .laniero went to Bahia and 
secured what was available, including both the 
prototype and the false type. Thus it is natural 


EXCHANGE STATEMENT. 


"From December 26, 1911 until May 


1, 1912 (this week) the Covina Fruit 
Exchange has shipped eight hundred 
carloads of oranges, or 316,800 boxes. 
The winter packing season will con- 
tinue from ten days to two weeks 
longer. 
After that there will be a 


short lull until the Valencia lates are 
ready for shipment. There is a big 
crop of the summer Valencias this 
year." 


W. M. GRISWOLD, 


Manager Covina Fruit Exchange. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—These figures do not include 


oranges shipped from Irwindale, Charter Oak, 
Azusa and Glendora, all of which is contiguous 
territory. The Covina Fruit Exchange is only one 
of three of the co-operative branches of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers' Exchange in this valley. 


to suppose that the stock on the Rio de Janiero 
market must have consisted of some Bahia, some 
of false Bahia, and some mixed lots. 


There is a tradition that this Bahia Navel was 


introduced into Florida some time previous to 
lS.'ir>, but that the trees were killed in the freeze 
of that year. It is said that the Bahia Navel was 
introduced 
into Cape Colony, South Africa, by a 


Mr. Hrehm of Uitenhage about 1840. Tlu subse- 
quent record of these trees shows that Brehm's 
importation consisted entirely of the false form. 
On this account the Bahia was held in ill repute 
in South Africa until between 1894 and 1900, when 
a number of importations were made direct from 
California. 
The fruit of these has been found 


equal in every respect to the best California pro- 
duct, and most of the old orchards have now been 
budded over. 


* 
* * * 


From Brazil the orange was first introduced 


into New South Wales, Australia, by Captain Hun- 
ter, who accompanied Gen. Arthur Phillip at the 
founding of the colony in 1788. 


Orange growers in Australia early introduced 


the Bahia Navel direct from Brazil. One writer 
in 1858 states that navel oranges were for sale 
in Australian markets, and that they brought a 
much higher price than other varieties. I have 
been unable to discover the exact date of intro- 
duction, but the exports of oranges from New 
South Wales in 1860 amounted to $500,000, and 
it is perhaps safe to assume that at least a part 
of these were Bahias, since the writer in the Vic- 
torian Farmers' Journal in 1862 states that on 
account of the high prices received the Bahia Na- 
vel was largely grown. The same writer even 
hints at the possibility of shipping to the English 
market. He states that on account of the demand 
for Bahia Navel oranges large quantities were 
shipped from Brazil to England in 1862. (One suc- 
cessful though small shipment was made from 
Adelaide, Australia, to Covent Garden in 1880.) 
From these statements it would seem that the 
date of the introduction of the navel into Aus- 
,tralia should be given not later than 1850. Aus- 
tralian writers are not unanimous in praise of the 
navel, and it is clear that both the true and the 
false form existed there as early as 1860. 


From the above it is apparent that this orange 


was grown commercially under the name Bahia 
or Navel orange, and was an article of interna- 
tional trade of some importance as early as 1860, 
statements of several writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


S. B. Parsons, a nurseryman of Flushing, Long 


Island, owned a small nursery at Blue Spring, 
Florida. Wishing to secure this Bahia Navel for 
propagation and sale, he ordered the trees in 1868 
from Thomas Rivers, a large nurseryman of Saw- 
bridge worth, England who had received his stock 
from the Azores, to which place they were said 
to have been brought from Brazil. (In all probabil- 
ity they were not.) This orange proved not to be 
the Bahia Navel, and has since been known as 
the Parsons Navel. Thomas Rivers also sold 
some of the same lot of trees to A. B. Chapman 
of San Gabriel, California, in 1870 or 1871. Some 
of these were prcragated and sold by Mr. Chap- 
man as the Rivers Navel. 


# 
* * * 


A. S. White of Riverside, writing in the River- 


side Press and Horticulturalist under date of June 
26, 1880, says: "It (Washington Navel) was first 
exhibited at the Riverside Citrus Fair last year 
(1879), where it attracted-great attention, its ap- 
pearance being so unlike the other navels on ex- 
hibition, which were from the stock imported into 
California from Australia. The marked points of 
difference between the two navel oranges lie in 
their appearance. Instead of being, like the Aus- 
tralian, ribbed lengthwise, it is smooth and more 
globular. The skin is of a finer texture, has more 
of a satinlike appearance, and shows a much 
higher color, being of a bronzy gold tint." 
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"cTVlANY WATERS" 


Tale of an cyincient Underground Lake in San Gabriel Valley. 


O 


LD BILL Shakespeare said there were 


more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed 
of in 
our 
philosophy, 


which is a good way to set down the 
fact 


that we don't Know half about the underground 
water-courses in the San Gabriel valley as yet. 
Only a few years ago the ranchers were debat- 
ing whether water could be pumped to the sur- 
face and used with profit for irrigation. Now you 
may hear the cough and gasp of gasoline engines 
from pretty nearly any old direction around the 
valley, and the well driller's rig is moving through 
the town, on its way to put down another well 
for some rancher. 


Who discovered that we had an abundance of 


water beneath the surface? If the question was 
seriously asked in public, the claimants for this 
honor might arise in dozens. For there seems 
to be no good data on the subject. Suffice to say 
that the water courses underly the whole valley 
from the Sierra Madre mountains on the north, 


This is certainly an interesting feature of the 


well-drilling business in the Covina valley. When 
a rancher has decided that he will put down a 
well, he sends for Perry Bashore. Perhaps there 
is a ranch of eighty acres to consider, or perhaps 
only about ten acres of oranges. 
Perry walks 


over the land with the twig of a peach-tree or a 
willow-wand, until, at some point, as he describes 
it, he feels the twig bending down toward the 
earth. As he nears the water the twig begins to 
bend. As he gets above the center of the under- 
ground current, the twig will have bent directly 
toward the earth, and at this place is where the 
water-wizard tells them to locate the well. 


"I generally use a willow or a peach-tree 


switch," says the water-wizard. "But it. really 
doesn't matter; I've located good wells with noth- 
but a piece of baling wire in my hands." 
The 


power is possessed by but only a few. There are 
other water-wizards in the valley, but Perry is 
the most successful one. Not only individual 


They want to be like Mark Twain, when asked 
to which place he would like to go, Heaven or 
the alternative. He said he couldn't make up his 
mind. He had friends in both places. 


* 
* 
* V 


The Covina valley is peculiarly formed. It has 


a bulwark on the north consisting of seven dis- 
tinct ranges of mountains, all piled together, the 
Sierra Madre range, dividing the valley from the 
Mojave desert, which desert, by the way, is no 
longer called a desert by the engineers, but is 
being transformed into gardens and farms through 
this same system of lifting water to the surface. 
Then, on the south of the Covina valley, the 
foothills curve around until they form a sort of 
basin. The basic formation of these hills is clay 
and limestone, through which the water cannot 
percolate. The great Sierra 
Madre water-shed 


sends down immense quantities of storm-water 
from the slopes every season. This sinks into 
the sandy loam, reaches the gravel-beds, and then 


"The water ordinarily flows in underground conduits without spectacular display, but it was turned into the stand-pipe in order that the newspaper- 


man might get a picture. 


to the encircling foothills on the south, and no 
man has yet been disappointed in a well, if he 
has used ordinary sense in selecting his site. 


Perry Bashore, 
the 
owner 
of ten acres of 


oranges, and a well which he put down about, a 
year ago, is the water-wizard of the Upper San 
Gabriel valley. He is an old resident, a member 
of the German Dunkard church, and he makes 
a business of using the divining-rod with which 
to find water. Perry has located more than thirty 
wells for ranchers in the last few years, and the 
wells are all good ones. 


But, says the skeptical man, do you mean that, 


in this twentieth century you believe that a man 
can find water by using a willow stick? Isn't 
it about time we discarded this old legacy of 
superstition given us through the old testament? 


But the ranchers say that they don't care wheth- 


er it is superstition or not. All they know about 
it is that Perry finds the water for them, and on 
this basis they are willing to pay him his fee. 


ranchers, but groups of ranchers, such as the 
Azusa Irrigating Company, have employed Perry 
;is a water-finder, and the wells are all success- 
ful. 
Expert engineers have been in the valley 


many times, and they say the reason why a water- 
wizard can ply his trade successfully, is because 
the underground streams of this valley are 
KO 


numerous as to fairly overlap themselves. The 
gravel strata over the whole valley is honeycomb- 
ed with water that is flowing toward the sea, so 
that those engineers characterize- the underground 
topography as a "vast subterranean lake, flowing 
through coarse gravel and moving at the rate ol 
about five miles a year." This means t h a i the 
water-percolation is slow, and that the water-con- 
tent is huge, practically a solid body of water 
everywhere beneath the surface, from GO feet 
to UTT. feet below the surface. But the ranchers, 
many of them, feel that it is safer, when putting 
dov\n a well, to employ the services of Perry 
Bashore, and when this is done water is assured. 


starts on its slow journey toward the sea. Kive 
or six miles down the valley the water comes 
against this wall of the foothills, and is checked. 
The check is as effectual as if there had been 
built a cement dam. One broad outlet on the 
southwest, between two ranges of foothills, al- 
lows the water to reach the sea eventually, but 
it is checked long enough so that there is con- 
stantly a subterranean lake beneath the orange 
groves of Covina. This is the reason why thirty 
or morn pumping plants have been installed in 
the orange district in the past, five years, and 
more than twice that, number in what, is known 
as 
I lie West Covina alfalfa and walnut district, 


where the water conies within sixty feet of the 
surface. 


In the orange groves, it has been found that 


the water is about 300 feet below the surface. 
This necessitates the use of the "deep-well" pump, 
which is an immense machine, but a triumph In 
the profession of lifting water. Several standard 
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makes are being used in the valley, but the pre- 
ference goes to the two or three California pumps, 
which are especially adapted to the California 
conditions. 


Recently five men journeyed from the Platte 


river valley in Colorado, to the Covina district, 
for the purpose of studying the methods used 
here in lifting water by machinery. These men 
were bankers and successful fanners, and they 
wanted to know how to proceed to bring the un- 
derground water to the surface for the alfalfa and 
apples. They soon discovered that much depend- 
ed upon the character of the soil through which 
the well 
must 
be 
drilled. Machinery for one 


country does not suit another. Drilling through 
hait. clay an'" formation that is like soft rock, is 
han. work, and some of these conditions have 
been found in Covina, with the result that the 
well-driller has been "up against it" for some time. 
But his well is even more successful than the one 
that only encounters silt and sand, for the latter 
kind is a long time in clearing itself of the soft 
sand, so that the rancher may be pumping a quan- 
tity of sand for perhaps a year. The point is, 
however, that Southern California and the Covina 
valley have demonstraied that it is profitable 
to drill wells and put in expensive machinery, in 
order to have plenty of water for alfalfa, wal- 
nuts and oranges. A good well, pumping thirty- 
five inches of water, makes a man with ten acres 
an independent farmer, and It will make him 
wealthy before he dies. 


* 
* * * 


The largest enterprise of this kind that has 


been carried out this year in the Covina valley 
is that of the watering of 200 acres of oranges on 
the south of Covina, along the edge of the foot- 
hills, A syndicate of men, some of them Califor- 
nia men, bought this la,nd from the E. J. (Lucky) 
Baldwin estate. It lies just south of Covina city, 
and has been farmed for years by the dry process, 
for grains of different kinds. This land is de- 
composed granite silt, washed down from the 
mountains, and is hundreds of feet deep in places. 
The syndicate put down a deep-well, installing a 
deep-well pump that is made in Pomona by the 
Pomona Manufacturing Company, and they rigged 
it with electric power from the Pacific Light & 
Power Company. The cable was brought down 
through the orange groves from the company's 
power plant in the San Gabriel canyon. This well 
is down 400 feet in the gravel strata, and is 
pumping SO California miner's inches for 
the 


ranchers in the syndicate. The water is forced 
up the hillside for a lift of ninety feet at the 
highest point. The company has much more 
water than is necessary for its own holdings, 
and only runs the pump less than half the time. 


Then there is another of the large kind of 


wells, situated on the west of Covina, in the dis- 
trict known as Irwindale, one of the finest orange- 
growing districts in the state. The Azusa Irri- 
gating Company put down this well over a year 
ago, to act as an auxiliary to the flow of gravity 
water from the San Gabriel canyon. This com- 
pany installed a Byron-Jackson deep-well turbine 
pump, 
which 
is another successful 
California 


make, and the pump is operated by power from 
the Pacific Light & Power Company. In this 
instance the company received 400 California 
miner's inches. The California water-inch runs 
nine gallons per minute, or 216,000 gallons an 
hour. The capacity of this well is really larger 
than this amount, when the machinery is operat- 
ed in full force. 


Within the year, and within about a mile of 


the plant just described, the Covina Irrigating 
Company has established a plant that will have 
a minimum flow of 500 California miner's inches. 
The first unit, including two 300-horse-power 
steam engines of the Corliss type, a Byron-Jack- 
son turbine pump, a reservoir holding 1,500,000 
gallons, and a pipe line four miles long, has been 
installed, and the company is now putting down 
the second unit, which consists in duplicating the 
well now in use and connecting it with the power 
machinery. 


Thfe big plant is the largest water-lifter in the 


valley. The water is carried through a thirty-six 
inch pipe for four miles to the three-acre reser- 
voir on San Bernardino Heights, wnere it is dis- 
tributed to the members of the Covina Irrigating 
Company. 


* * * * 


Just below this plant, on the south, in what is 


known as the West Covina territory, is the plant 
of the La Puente Cooperative Water Company, 
which has now been in operation for six years. 
This plant furnishes water for the walnut and 
alfalfa raisers, and because the well is so much 
lower in the natural drop of the land from the 
mountains, water is found in even more abun- 
dance, and nearer the surface. This plant is 
operated by two huge Corliss engines, and pumps 
900 California miner's inches. The company oper- 
ates on the cooperative basis, the farmers them- 
selves constituting the company and owning all 
the water shares and stock. The water irri- 
gates about two thousand acres. 


What is more to the point in this article, how- 


ever, is the success ~of the individual rancher in 
putting down wells. Perry Bashore, spoken of 
in this article, 'is a practical orange rancher, with 
one of the fine groves of the valley to his credit. 
His well is operated by a Pomona deep-well pump- 
head, and he uses the Western gas engine to 
operate with, driven by No. 2 distillate. 
From 


this well he gets a forty-inch flow, which allows 
him to sell a large amount of water that he does 
not use for his own ranch. The owner is not 
running his well to its full capacity, as he is using 
a small pulley on the pum.p. With the use of a 
larger pulley he can lift 75 inches, but there is 
no need for the larger amount as yet. Mr. Bash- 
ore figures that it costs him a dollar an hour to 
run the plant, and it takes him from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours to thoroughly irrigate his ranch 
of ten acres. As is the case with all other orange 
ranchers, he irrigates once each month in the 
dry season, which Is generally about seven months 
in the year. 


His neighbor, David Overholtzer, is raising 


about 
forty 
inches 
with 
a 
Pomona 
deep- 


well pumphead and a Western gas engine, irrigat- 
ing ten acres of full-grown oranges. 
Farther 


down on the south of Covina, W. L. Griffiths has 
been operating a well for five years, with the 
Pomona pump-head and a Western gas engine, 
and he pumps from forty to forty-five inches for 
his ranch of eighty acres. 
This amount of water 


will furnish plenty of irrigation for a ranch of 
this size, the only difference being that the pump 
has to be kept in operation more than for smaller 
ranches. 


* * * * 


In summing up the new well projects that have 


been installed in the valley, it is probable that 
the most successful from every standpoint is the 
one put down by H. M. Houser, as this well has 
brought 140 acres of mesa find bottom land into 


cultivation. Mr. Houser's well is situated in a 
deep sink, southeast of Covina about two miles, 
and is operated by a Pomona deep-well pump-head 
of the Xo. 28 type, driven by a Fairbanks-Morse 
engine, burning distillate. 
The well was driven, 


down 340 feet through shale, clay and other 
strata, until it reached water-bearing gravel. 
He 


is now pumping thirty-five inches, and is setting 
out the bottom land to oranges, two thousand 
trees being put in this spring. As the work 
progresses, the owner intends to put in a "booster 
plant," which will lift his water to the mesa lands 
and higher points, and the larger portion of his 
140 acres will be planted to orange trees. This 
is what is called absolutely new development 
work, as it is bringing into intensive cultivation 
a large tract of land that hitherto was planted to 
barley and wheat. 


Another successful well is the one that has 


been sunk by the Hepner Water Company on the 
south of Covina about one mile, and is a small 
company of ranchers who are watering about 
eighty acres in the vicinity. The flow is thirty- 
five inches, which is raised by a Pomona pump, 
and the well has solved a problem in that dis- 
trict which renders it impossible for the groves 
to suffer for lack of irrigation. 


A. R. Evans, a rancher who is one of the lead- 


ing men of the valley, has two wells on his 
ranch, run in conjunction with a Fairbanks-Morse 
engine, in battery form. He uses air-compressor 
pumps of the Ingersoll-Rand type, and from the 
two 
wells receives fifty-five inches of water. 


These wells on the south of Covina are all owned 
by men who also own stock in the Covina Irrigat- 
ing Company, which company supplies gravity 
water through the great system described in an- 
other article in this .paper. The pumps which 
these men have installed make it possible for 
them to supply ranchers in their neighborhood, 
in case the season should be a dry one, with a 
small flow of gravity water from the canyon. 
This system works good for the entire valley, 
for, if the ranchers on the south are supplied with 
pump-water, it leaves the gravity water for those 
ranchers who do not operate individual wells. 
In this way the valley, north, south, east and west, 
is benefited by the putting down of individual 
wells. 


* * * * 


There are a number of wells in the process of 


being installed at the present time. One is for 
the company of Miekle & Reed on the edge of 
the "Lucky" Baldwin rancho. These men have 
put down a well and tested it, showing that they 
will receive about seventy-five inches, but they 
have not yet installed the machinery. They will 
put 150 acres of bare land into oranges. 


Dave Unruh, who for years was the manager 


for the E. J. "Lucky" Baldwin estate, is himself 
installing a well south of Covina, and has con- 
nected his machinery with the electric power of 
the Pacific Light & Power Company. His well is 
furnishing about forty inches of water. A. H. 
Miekle is also putting down a deep-well, and 
there are two others contemplated just south of 
Citrus avenue on the edge of the Baldwin estate. 


This article does not include mention of some 


thirty wells in the West Covina district, which 
have been in operation for several years. No 
mention is made of the many private wells being 
installed in the Glendora and Azusa district on 
the north, and no mention is made of the splendid 
well development in the San Dimas lemon coun- 
try, which is our neighbor on the east. 


U N D E R G R O U N D WATER. 


Tlu> forcing of the ground water up to or near 


tho surface gives rise to the well-known cienagas, 
and these have boon the most favorable places 
to secure water by tunneling and the boring of 
wolls. The ground surface in the t'lenagas is near- 
ly level, particularly in those lying near low hills. 
Tho lands \voro originally known as moist or damp 
lands, and some of the basin-like places were 


bogs in which water stood on the surface at times. 
The soil is clay or adobe, composed of the finest 
materials, and not entirely impervious. The fer- 
tility of the soil and moisture produced plant life, 
the decay of which has blackened the adobe. Far- 
ther up the slopes the clay is lighter in color. 


A Texas concern wrote recently, asking us for 


information on the water development in Covina. 


We are sending a copy of this paper. We have a 
few more at the office, and you might do the same 
for your friends. 


It has cost a lot of money to print this "Water 


and Oranges" magazine. 
When you have read 


it, think of some person who would be interested, 
and mail it to him. Ask him to do the same for 
Borne other person. 
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BACK TO NATURE'S PLAN 


Return What You Have Taken Out, and Mother Earth Will Be Kind to You. 


Things You Ought to Know About "Liming the Soil." 


THE SUMMIT LIME COMPANY. 


SUMMIT AND UNION LIME COMPANIES are two corporations, 


yet practically all one. The Summit Lime Company has been in 
operation at Tehachapi for about twenty-five years, and at present 
they are the only lime manufacturers In Southern California in 
operation. 
During the time of their existence, about twenty-five 


lime companies have been organized and begun making lime in Southern 
California, but all have become insolvent, either on account of .poor lime- 
etone, limited quantity or mismanagement. 
The president of this company, 


Mr. Wyman, is an experienced man in the lime business, in which he has 
been engaged for over forty years in Ohio and at the present location. He 
looked the country over thoroughly, and in his judgment the only "rich" 
limestone in quantities worth while undertaking was in the mountains about 
three and a half miles from Tehachapi. 
This lime runs about 98% pure, 


and is called the "high carbonate." 
There is, perhaps, no better lime in the 


United States. It is almost perfect for fertilizing, besides about 85r/r of the 
"building trade demand their lime at a higher price than some other lime 
could be obtained for, outside of the State. 


Part of the front view of the Consolidated Pacific Cement Plaster Company's 


large wall plaster plant at Amboy, California. 


S. W. FUNK'S TRIP TO AMBOY. 


On the 19th of February, in company with Mr. D. A. Munvane, secretary and 


luanager of the Consolidated Pacific Cement Plaster Company, I went to 
Amboy, 225 miles east of Los Angeles, to look over the property and mills of 
said company, and to see how they make wall plaster and land plaster. 
This 


company secured these valuable gypsum beds at Amboy about seven years 
ago and erected an extensive gypsum wall plaster plant. They have been 
continually adding the very best and latest improved machinery, until at 
present they have one of the best-equipped plants for making wall plaster in 
the United States. They now have a capacity of about 150 tons of wall 
plaster per day, and with the addition of one more classifier which they are 
installing, they can make 200 tons of wall plaster, besides about 100 tons of 
land plaster, per day. 


It is very interesting and instructive to go through a plant of this kind, and 


see the crude gypsum go into the crusher, passing next through a large re- 
volving cylinder, almost red hot, about 60 feet long, and over 5 feet in diam- 
eter. As the gypsum comes out of the end of this drier, it passes through 
various fine screens and the very fine silica, or dust, is blown out of the end 
of a large pipe about 250 feet from the mill, while another large pipe carries 
the steam evaporated from the gypsum into the air as it passes through the 
drier. It then passes through burrs, and is ground very fine; then into about 
ten-ton vats, and is cooked for several hours, being constantly kept in motion 
by large revolving agitators. After the cooking process, it is re-ground, mixed 
with fiber and retarder, and run into a large bin, from which it is sacked for 
the trade. 


The gypsum for land plaster is not cooked, but passes through the same 


crusher, drier and screens, as the wall plaster, then into a large bin, from 
which it is sacked for shipping. 


The above cuts give different views of the main building, which is 225 feet 


long and from 40 to 72 feet wide. The engine is 400 horse-power, with two 
boilers of 150 horse-power each. 
They usually run till midnight, but fre- 


quently, day and night, to supply their orders. 


They employ over forty men, and put out several carloads of wall and land 


piaster each day. Their expense is about $5000 per month. The company 
practically owns everything in this little desert town. They have twelve 
houses for their employees, besides several other buildings. The bed in 
which they have been working for seven years is two and one-half miles east 
of the mills, and the crude gypsum is brought in by a small locomotive and 
eleven small cars. At this place they scrape off a few inches of dirt and 
blast the gypsum, break it up with picks, and with mules and scrapers fill 
the cars. It is several feet thick, but they are only going down about six 
feet, and have taken it out for about one-quarter of a mile and several hun- 
dred feet wide. 


The company owns 3280 acres of land, and in this body there lies, within two 


to three miles of the mills, 750 acres of gypsum, running from W to 97% pure, 
with only a few inches of dirt on top and several feet deep, or counting the 
first six feet, there are over eight million tons of gypsurn. They are now 
planning to lay another track to a rich deposit two mil(;s south of the mills, 
where they will not need to blast, but simply plow it up and load onto the 
cars with a steam shovel. This, after running trough the process above de- 
scribed, will run about 97% per cent pure, and can be produced much cheaper 
than where they are working at present, and since the land plaster is be- 
coming so generally used, this will be of great interest to the growers of 
California. 
It will cost from $l',5,000 to $50,000 to lay this track and fully 


equip other machinery and provide sufficient working capital to take care of 
their trade in the different articles, economically. All their property lies in 
the level valley along the railroad, between the two ranges of mountains. 


ROTTING OF ROOTS IN POISONOUS SOILS. 


When the limbs of a tree begin to die, or the tree becomes badly gummed, 


or any other condition that indicates death, it will be found by digging up the 
rcots that they are beginning to rot. 


Recently T was called to see an orchard at Dimrte. five years old, mostly 


seedlings. It was a light soil, and the man who was plowing it turned up 
quite a number of roots, some two inches or more in diameter, and in every 
case they were beginning to rot, and some were very bad. A large percentage 
of the trees were badly gummed, and quite a number had been removed. All 
the older orchards we have examined have more or less of the same condition, 
and unless the growers restore the lime to their soils (that has been leached 
and cropped out) to sweeten it and neutralize the acidity, magnesia, poison 
emitted from the trunk and root of the tree, etc., the same serious results 
will follow. There is no doubt different kinds of poisonous fungi are formed 
in the soil. For example, one of the fungi called the toadstool, is very de- 
structive to the life of the tree, as is shown in the cases of Dr. Watson, Mr. 
Hockenberry, and others, where the trees are dying because of this fungi, 
which has been propagated by the old oak roots after the tree was removed, 
also from decomposed cactus, excessive manure, etc. 
Where plenty of lime 


is applied it is impossible for these poisonous elements to form in the soil. 


We must have a clean, pure soil for the roots of our trees to live in, or wo 
cannot grow oranges successfully many years. 


Prof. Whitney, in U. S. Bulletin No. 257, on "Soil Fertility," page 13, says: 


"Plants must have a healthful home to live in. Plants, like animals, throw 
off excreta, which must be disposed of. We see this constantly in making 
cultures of bacteria. If we let the bacteria grow long enough they will kill 
themselves by their own products—that you know. We know that when 
nitrifying fields we need lime to take care of the nitric acid that is formed by 
nitrifying bacteria, because if the nitric acid, which is the product of the 
bacteria, accumulates, they will surely be destroyed. We must put some- 
thing on the soil to destroy or change their effluvia, so that the bacteria can 
themselves go on working. We must clean out the soils as we do the stalls 
in our stables. 
If we do not, the substances given off by the plants, or the 


substances that are formed from the substances by the action of bacteria, wiil 
produce acid substances—will produce what we call toxic or poisonous mat- 
ters, that will themselves seriously affect, if not kill, the crop." The profes- 
sor then goes on and shows clearly that such is the case in actual experience. 
He further says: 
"You can go into many of the regions of the worn-out soils 


of our eastern states and reclaim these soils or make them productive, but 
not with any amount of fertilizers you can apply. You can give them all the 
phosphate, all the potash, all the nitrate you desire, but it requires more 
than that to revive the agriculture on some of these soils. That there are 
toxic substances in the soil, I think you will grant me from your experience 
in turning up subsoils." There is no element so powerful in its effect, like 
lime to destroy the toxic substances in the soil, and considering the cheapness, 
it will not be a very expensive matter to restore our soils with sufficient lime 
and keep them up in lime, so that none of these toxic conditions can exist 


OTHER FERTILIZERS INACTIVE. 


There are generally a large amount of fertilizing elements in many soils 


that cannot act in this toxic condition of the soil. By purifying the soil 
with penty of lime, these elements are made available and can act effectively, 
and supply the tree for years. For example, we have, in most of our soils, 
enough potash and phosphoric acid to last for many years, if made available 
by the use of lime, and by keeping up the humus and nitrogen, largely with 
cover crops, our fertilizing bills can be greatly reduced, and obtain' much 
better results, besides the life of the tree can be perpetuated. 


It is known by everyone that our orchards for several years have not been 


doing well and many unhealthy conditions exist, while every kind of fertilizer 
and manure has been applied, everything- except, lime, and this is bringing 
the desired results, and there is no cause for discouragement so long asi there 
is plenty of lime and gypsum to be had at low prices. 


Hear view of the large wall plaster factory belonging to the Consolidated 


Pacific Cement Plaster Company, of Amboy, the only one in California. 
The crude gypsum is hauled from the mine, two and one-half miles, and 
run into the shed and dumped into the crusher. 
To the left is where 


the 400 horse-power engine and boilers are. 
The large pipe on the 


trestle carries off the dust and refuse several hundred feet from the mill. 


EXTRA CROP OF FINE QUALITY. 


Mr. S. W. Funk, Charier Oak, Cal. 
C O V I N A , CAL., Feb. 28, 1012, 


IJIOAR Hilt: 
I will stale that I run well pleased w i t h the results ob- 


tained from the t h i r t y (OILS of liif<li grade gypsum I purchased from you a 
year afco last fall. 
.My trees are looking belter and 
I have an extra ywxi 


crop of fine quality of valeuHas and navels. 
.My large navel trees have not 


borne but little for years, but this year they have a very lai'Ke crop oi' extra 
fine quality. 
I would riot have purchased a^airi from you this year if I were 


not convinced of results. 
Yours truly, 
./. S. TIIIPP. 
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"THIS COUNTRY NEEDS LIME." 


Mr. S. W. Funk, Charter Oak, Gal. 
COVINA, CAL., Feb. 29, 1912. 


DEAR SIR: I am pleased to state that I feel well satisfied that the 


forty tons of sulphate of lime (gypsum) I purchased of you a year ago last 
fall greatly improved the quality of my valencias last year, and has much to 
do with the heavy crop of navels and valencias this season. 
The color and 


general condition of the tree has improved very much. As you know, 1 have 
already put on about 150 tons of wood ashes and have a lot more of gypsum 
ordered from you, which is sufficient proof that I believe in the virtue of lime. 
The only question with me is how to get enough of it on to restore the lime 
in my soil. My forefathers practiced liming for generations in England, with 
splendid results, and considering the washing out of lime by irrigating and 
rains in this country, and the light decomposed granite soil to begin with, 
would make it appear that if any country needs liming, this one does, espec- 
ially in growing oranges and lemons, requiring so much lime.* Yours truly, 


G. A.MOUNSEY. 


DEAD TREES VERSUS LIVE ONES. 


Mr. S. W. Funk, Charter Oak, Cal. 
GLENDORA, CAL., Feb. 28, 1912. 


DEAR SIR: In answer to your enquiry regarding results from the 


car of gypsum I purchased from you a year ago last fall, will state that the 
largest crop I have ever had is where it was applied the heaviest, and the 
trees have made a marked change in color and general thrift. I had to prop 
the trees up thoroughly to prevent the limbs from breaking. 


In the center of my orchard, where three oaks stood, about twenty of my 


large trees died, and several others were dying. I let one large tree stand 
that had about three feet of dead wood on the ends of the limbs and the 
tree was practically leafless, and which I supposed was the same as dead. 
I experimented with it by putting a couple hundred pounds of gypsum around 
it. with some carbonate of lime, and worked it into the ground from the 
trunk outward for several feet. The poisonous fungi, called toadstools, or 


This tree was practically leafless a year ago last fall, with about three feet or 


dead limbs on the outside, all of which were cut off except on top. A 
couple hundred pounds of gypsum and some carbonate of lime was ap- 
plied. From a barren, leafless tree, it now has on about one box of 
oranges and Is covered with a deep green foliage. 
From this it appears 


that any tree, not entirely dead, can be saved by the liberal use of 
gypsum and carbonate of lime. 


agaricus, were growing around the trunk in the very light soil, but they soon 
dried up. The tree put out bloom last spring from the wood with scarcely 
any leaves, and at present there is about one box of oranges on the tree, and 
where there was any green wood, new shoots came out and are about a foot 
long, with deep green leaves. I am certain that I could have saved all my 
trees if I had applied plenty of gypsum and carbonate of lime to them before 
they were entirely dead. 


Where the dead trees were taken out, toadstools grew up, but after apply- 


ing lime this fall they soon all died. 1 am sorry I did not know of the value 
ol lime sooner. There is no doubt much of this poisonous fungi in our 
orchards that is injurious could be destroyed by the liberal use of gypsum 
und other lime. 


Since I have purchased of you large quantities of quick lime, wood ashes 


Knd gypsum this fall, and applied it over my entire 18 acres, is an evidence 
of my sincerity in the beneficial effects of lime. 
Yours truly, 
A. O. HOCKENBERY. 


THE GROVE RESPONDED. 


Over three years ago my Valencia orchard began to turn mottled, until a 


year ago lust fall the entire orchard was mottled, some trees much more than 
others. I had about 65 trees with gum disease. 
My soil is light and sandy. 


In the fall of 11)10 I applied almost five tons of gypsum to the acre, with 
manure, which had been the only fertilizer applied on this soil for 23 years, 
for no commercial fertilizer hud been applied. A few trees did not respond 
so readily, but fully 90% of the trees responded, and have made at least 
7f>% improvement. They have a good crop on them. 


Early in the fall of 1D11 1 again applied, on the ten acres, 40 tons of gyp- 


sum, 65 tons of wood ashes (00% lime), and 10 tons of quicklime. The gum- 
disease has iilso greatly improved. 
Part of the orchard has not been irrigat- 


ed since the fifth of December and there is no sign of wilt. The soil is still 
moist. Last season I only used twenty-live hours of water, 25 inches, each 
month. The first couple irrigations I had night water. At no time did the 
trees show wilt and the soil was quite moist just before irrigating. 
The 


season before, I used more water and the trees showed considerable wilt before 
each irrigation, the latter part of the season. There is no question but what 
the lime has improved the mechanical condition of my grove so it greatly 
retains the moisture. The tree no doubt has a more perfect circulation by 
being able to more readily absorb the moisture, as the lime cleans the soil 
of its toxic conditions, thus allowing the roots to act normally in a clean soil. 
Six analyses of my soil showed very deficient in available lime, also deficient 
in nitrogen and humus. 
It averaged 47 tons of potash and 13 tons of phos- 


phoric acid to the, acre in the first three feet. 
S. \V. FL'XK. 


Charter Oak, Cal., Feb. 29, 1912. 


"THE EXPERIENCE OF A TENDER-FOOT WITH CITRUS TREES." 
The following was given by Dr. Watson at my solicitation: 
We bought the grove we now own three years ago. Soon afterwards we 


found a bad condition of root-rot, and some gum-disease. We made up our 
minds from the goodly, amount of fungus growth (toadstools) that the soil 
needed sweetening. We tried air-slaked lime with very little results, so we 
tried fresh lime by slaking it in barrels, and while warm enough to put the 
hand in, applied several pails (according to the size of the tree) Into basins 
around the tree. In a few days we turned in water and filled the basins. 
We tried this on our worst trees first, and obtained such good results that I 
limed the entire grove. The trees affected with mottled leaf responded very 
quickly, also those affected with gum-disease. Those with the root-rot, not 
too far advanced, also came out nicely. 


I have been asked several times lately to tell the public my experiences. 
I am a strong believer in lime, and I will be only too glad to show the 


results I have had In my grove to any one Interested enough to call on me. 
1 hope my experiences may do just a little good for the building up of what I 
think Is one of the best citrus belts In the world. 


Yours very truly, 
DAVID S. WATSON (one mile south of Glendora). 


We could obtain a number of other testimonials from parties who have been 


using lime and obtained good results in crop, color and general condition of 
the tree, and great improvement on gum-diseased trees, so much so that the 
same parties are putting on large applications of both kinds of lime this season. 


We think we are safe in saying that the longer the growers delay putting 


on liberal applications of lime in both forms, the greater will be their loss in 
the condition of the tree and quantity and quality of fruit, for when a soil 
once becomes deficient in available lime, the tree goes down very fast. 


HEALTHY PEAR TREES STANDING IN SLAKED LIME. 


At Tehachapi, near the kilns of the Summit Lime Company, Is a small pear 


orchard, through which runs a little creek. On one side were three trees. 
Twenty years ago they began dumping the refuse lime around these trees, 
thinking, of course, they would soon die. The trees kept on growing and they 
kept dumping the lime around them, until today they stand in 5 to 6 feet of 
old slaked lime and lime mortar from which they take lime to build kilns. 
1'hese trees are very thrifty and bear very heavily of a fine quality of Bartlett 
pears, and the limbs rest on the slaked lime, while the trees not standing in 
the lime amount to but little. We are hoping to have a cut made of these 
trees before this magazine goes to press, but if not we will show it to you 
later. 


From this, it appears that lime will not injure a tree, and those who are 


warning the people against burning out their humus with lime still have some- 
thing to learn. The orchards of Italy, several hundred years old, standing 
in 11% to 19% of lime in the soil, do not seem to have the humus burnt out, 
but on the other hand, they feel that in the centuries past, their available 
lime is leached out and cropped out, and as Mr. Powell stated at Covina 
Farmers' Club recently, they are seriously considering the question whether 
they do not need to lime their orchards. The limestone soils in the eastern 
states have retained their humus fully as well, if not better, than any other 
soil, and have continued to produce better crops for many years than other 
soils. The question should not be the danger of getting on too much, but how 
to get enough on to restore the lime in" our soils and pay for it. 


WHEN TO APPLY LIME. 


Lime can be applied safely any time of the year. It is safe to apply several 


tons to the acre any time during the spring and summer or fall, of either 
gypsum, wood ashes, or air-slaked lime, and when it is dissolved and incor- 
porated into the soil it is doing the work for you. It might be possible that 
very large amounts of the quick-lime could be applied in the fall to better 
advantage because of the caustic properties; however, if you have neglected 
putting on lime, and you desire putting i , on In the spring or summer, from 
one to at least three tons to the acre could safely be applied by allowing it 
to lie and thoroughly slake before working it in. I slaked about 50 pounds in 
water, and applied it while very hot, to one tree, a year ago last spring, 
and the tree is doing well. Put it on any time. The sooner you can clean 
out your soil and purify it, the better. 


PRICES. 


Our 98% pure unslaked fresh "rich" lime, in bulk, which sells for about 


$2.00 per ton more to the building trade than any foreign lime, is only $12.00 
per ton, f.o.b. Santa Fe or S. P. The "Blue Summit Lime" has been depended 
upon for 25 years. Buy from a reliable and established firm and you know 
what you are getting. 
Some people buy simply because a thing is called lime 


and represented to be high grade, but the old established lime for years which 
most of the building trade demands, is at least a safe lime to buy. 


We have a lot of air-slaked lime for $8.00 per ton on the S. P., and $8.50 per 


ton on the Santa Fe, in sacks. Two and one-half cents each charged for 
sacks, and the same amount paid for all good sound sacks returned, or any 
good fertilizer sack returned. 


We have a few good oak wood ashes yet which we recently purchased from 


an insolvent firm, at $7.50 per ton on the S. P., or $8.00 on the P. E. or Santa 
Fe. They contain about 60% lime, besides a nice amount of potash, phos- 
phoric acid, iron, and other elements. They contain about 22% moisture, on 
an average. The balance is all fertilizer. 


GYPSUM. 


The gypsum we offer is our regular high grade 90% to 95% pure, and abso- 


lutely free from moisture. It is the same from which we make our wall 
piaster, the same that the cement companies buy of us at a guarantee of 92%. 
They cannot use an 84% grade, and there is no other gypsum offered to the 
farmers that these companies can use at any price, neither is it fit for making 
wall plaster, even though it is represented to the farmers as 93% pure. This 
will bear careful investigation. We can refer you to a cement company which 
purchased six cars (while we had a break-down) of a gypsum represented to 
be 93%. They analyzed, as usual, from each car, twelve samples. One car 
\vent 72% and another 78%, including the moisture. The entire six cars were 
turned down. You are at least safe in buying of an old reliable firm. The 
firm I represent (the Consolidated Pacific Cement Plaster Company) has had 
over twenty different deposits of gypsum offered to them to purchase, in the 
State, and all were practically worthless, except one in the eastern part of 
Riverside county, which they have purchased. They say that good gypsum 
deposits are more scarce than good gold mines. 


We sell this high grade gypsum for $5.75 f.o.b. Santa Fe points. Some 


additional freight on S. P. points. Sacks cost 2V-> cents each. 
We pay the 


same price for all good, dry, sound sacks returned, or for any good fertilizer 
sack returned. 


Address S. W. Funk, Charter Oak, Cal., phone 155, Covina, General Agent. 


THE JACKSON 


PATENT DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMP 


The Pioneer Manufacturers of High Grade 


Centrifugal and Turbine Pumps. 


/'*, 
- t 


.B.J.IW 


Fig. 130 (Patented) 


JACKSON'S DEEP 
WELL 
VERTI- 


CAL TURBINE PUMP 


With Vertical Motor Direct Connected. 


The Jackson Deep Well Turbine Pumps are so 


carefully designed and constructed they 


have a higher efficiency than any 


other pumps of this style. 


IN THE COYINA DISTRICT 


We would like you to inspect the well of the Covina Irrigating 


Company at Orange avenue, in which we have installed a turbine 
pump of the 3-stage type, designed for, and now pumping 2250 gallons 
per minute, or 250 miner's inches of water. This pump has a 150 foot 
lift, is installed in a 26-inch bored well, with a 130 foot discharge 
column. This pump is connected by belt-ribbon with Corliss steam 
engine. 


IN THE SAME DISTRICT 


We have installed an exactly similar pump for the Azusa Irri- 


gating Company one-half mile from the Covina plant, in a 26-inch 
bored well, a pump of the 3-stage type, with 180 feet of discharge 
column, operated by 200 H. P. vertical motor. This well is pumping 
400 inches of water. These wells are more fully described elsewhere 
in this paper. 


Near these wells is the plant of Milton Kauffman, who has one 


of our pumps in a 70-foot, circular, concrete shaft, operated by an elec- 
tric motor. 


In the locality also is the well of Samuel Walker, with a 3-stage 


vertical pump, delivering 50 inches of water, soon to be enlarged to 
a 100-inch capacity, now supplying domestic water for Baldwin Park. 


Meikle & Reed, a company in the same locality, has installed a 


special, vertical Jackson pump in a reinforced, circular concrete pit, 
operated by a 100 H. P. vertical motor, raising 1000 gallons per min- 
ute, a lift of 170 feet. 


Write for our latest Bulletin describing these pumps and also Tables on Hydraulics. 


BYRON JACKSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


2l2 North Los Angeles Street 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Machinery Supplies 
Pipe and Fittings 


This engine cut was made from photograph of a 28 H. P. 


St. Wary's Oil Engine 


in use in Los Angeles every working day for thirteen months 
with low grade fuel 30 degrees Baume. 
No more trouble than 


a distillate engine. Fuel cost of Ac to .5c per horse power hour; 
20c to 25c per hour for 50 H. P. engine. 
Ask for Bulletin " B." 


If in need of a larger 


plant, we can furnish 
Producer Gas Engine 


AND 


International-Amet 
Oil Gas Producer 


which will deliver a 
horse power with a fuel 
cost of .'-'c per hour. 


Compare 
this with 


yours and your neigh- 
bors' cost of power, 
then write for Bulletin 
"G ". which gives full 
information. 


228-238 CENTRAL AVE. 


fl 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


New Straight Line Power Head 


FOR DEEP WELL 
PUMPING 


Built in five sizes, 12 to 60 H.P., 48" to 72" stroke, two plungers, 
capacity 10 to 120 miners inches. 
Rigid construction, machine 


cut gears, continuous flow. Three years in use, no broken rods, 
no noise, no back lash, no cross heads to wear and cause fric- 
tion. 
Long life; high efficiency. 
Write for Catalog 


Making Printing 


is making it like this special orange and water edition of the Argus, 
ft takes more care, more knowledge of th'e"art of printing, and a bet- 
ter-equipped shop in which to perform the work than is the ease with 
the work made just simply to be read and thrown away. 


The print shop of the Covina Argus is a surprise to visiting print- 


ers. That (,'ovina should have so well an equipped shop is more than 
they expect. They are surprised that we need such an equipment, 
and surprised that we secure the many different kinds of work that 
mines to us—comes because we have been doing the work satisfac- 
torily and well for years, and advertising it to the best of our .ability. 


AVe are able to get ready and print advertising literature similar 


t < > this edition for any line of business. If you are working on any 
project that the better sort of advertising would boost, get into com- 
munication with us. 


This is the service that the ordinary print shop cannot give-—only 


one or i\v.> firms in Lo*. Angeles are doing it. \Ve have prepared 
several booklets and folders along this line recently. 


The Covina Argus Publishing Company 


Phone No. 3 
Covina, Cal, 


